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AUGUSTE ANGLES 
The Literary Critic: 
Trends and Temptations 


Not since the times which we have agreed to call “Romantic” has 
the literary critic felt at ease. We have so solemnly inculcated in him 
the superiority of the Creator, so imperiously affirmed the divine right 
of Genius, so sarcastically recalled the copious foolsbook of blunders 
committed by Sainte-Beuve, Brunetiére, and successors, that he is reduced 
to the state of no longer daring to judge, for fear of being covered with 
ridicule by posterity, and has contracted a genuine inferiority complex. 

This has not always been the case. Until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the critics exhibited a poise and an arrogance which 
today astound us. To us, they seem imbued with the conviction that he 
who judges is ipso facto superior to the one judged. They like nothing 
better than to be compared and to compare themselves to a court which 
weighs literary works on two golden scales: Morality and Esthetics, the 
Good and the Beautiful. If our problems and vocabulary were admissible 
with reference to these happy times, we should indeed have to speak of 
a superiority complex. Now that this clear conscience has been lost, the 
critic of today dreams nostalgically of it and sometimes makes violent 
efforts to regain it. 

A Copernican revolution has been under way ever since the idea took 
root that it is not the public which judges the writer, but the writer 
who judges the public. In order to appreciate the distance we have come, 
we have only to compare the “prefaces” of classical authors with the 
articles of our contemporaries. Moliére, Racine, Boileau bowed down, 
and I think not hypocritically, before the sentence of the public. They 
sincerely believed that, whatever may be the merits of a work, something 
is lacking if it fails to register on the mind of those at whom it is aimed. 
They believed in the existence of an average intellectual opinion, upon 
which they bestowed the name of taste, and which should act as a 
regulator for the endeavors and the audacities of genius. But today we 
see things in a directly opposite fashion, and we have completely reversed 
the role. It is no longer the writer who relies for investiture on the 
public, but rather the public on the writer. And if, for example, the 
period of the Second Empire is accorded poor press-notices by our 
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intellectuals, this is because a persecuted Flaubert and a_ persecuted 
Baudelaire judge and condemn it. 


At the end of the eighteenth century, the literary critic set himself 
the task of trying to understand. From the merits and defects of a work 
considered in its splendid isolation, his attention ranged toward the 
linking-up and functioning of the mechanisms which had, in the last 
analysis, given birth to the work. Thus was he launched on the intermin- 
able trail of cause and effect. And thus was he, and his reader with him, 
at the same time despoiled of his sententious arrogance and delighted 
at discovering the sources of a richer and more fertile understanding. 
Beside a page of criticism by Madame de Staél or Chateaubriand, how 
dogmatic, dry, and above all static do the multiple treatises and disserta- 
tions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries seem to us: they collided 
with the works. Ever since then we envelop them, soar above them, trans- 
cend them, we demonstrate their characteristics and their origins by all 
manner of considerations which encircle or overhang them. In short, we 
explain them. And the exhilaration of explaining gives the feeling, and 
perhaps the illusion, of critical profundity. 

The nineteenth century spurred off at a lively rate, in all of its so 
naive and beautiful assurance, even when it believed itself pessimistic, 
along the path of explanation. Nothing, moreover, is more natural. The 
need to know and to see “how things happen” and “how it’s done” has 
ever tormented man, who would have made no progress without it. A 
child shatters a toy to see what it has inside. Nineteenth-century criticism 
shatters a work to see what there was in the brain and the vitals of a 
genius. 

But the law of explanation is that it shall develop infinitely. Every 
interpretation, after having illuminated a greater or lesser distance, 
abdicates before a zone of shadow. Every hypothesis exhausts itself after 
having run its course. This is why a single explanation of literary works 
has never sufficed. Several kinds have combined or have taken over from 
each other without ever managing to satisfy us completely. Biography, 
history, race—milieu—moment, physiology, evolution, sociology, psycho- 
analysis, economics, who knows what else?—all these keys, and many 
others, have turned a certain number of locks without succeeding in 
forcing them all. One cannot even say that by applying simultaneously 
the totality of these procedures of explanation one would obtain a total 
explanation of a literary work. A residue always remains. And the final 
(or the first) illusion would be to imagine this residue as something 
which might be circumscribed and localized like a lesion. 
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Due respect must nonetheless be paid to the merits and the services 
of this method of explanation, which has been the favorite, if not indeed 
the unique instrument of academic critics. Their illusion has lain in 
believing that the domain of the explanation was, simply, vast, whereas 
it is infinite. They have imagined that they could divide it into lots 
proportionate to the strength of man. And each undertook, with sprightly 
ardor, to clear his own little piece of ground. The sad thing is that the 
universe of the mind, not being situated in space, cannot be cut up into 
segments. But in spite of its fundamental error, this academic criticism 
has taught us several things which it will be to our advantage to retain. 
It has advised us to be wary of what writers say about themselves. It has 
let us into the kitchen, not always a neat one, of genius. It has revealed 
to us that, in art as well as in life, no creation is pure. It has rid us of 
angelism in criticism, exhorted us to sacrilege, undeceived us. And if, 
oftentimes, the detail of its inquiries appears petty and laughable, if it 
has exerted tremendous efforts in studying trivialities, if it has exhausted 
itself in solemn minutiae, we must remark as well that its total design, 
more often than not unconscious, bore a nearly mad and a Promethean 
stamp. It amounted to nothing less than covering anew, by dint of 
patience, the road which the creative mind had traveled, than reconsti- 
tuting by analysis the movement of inspiration. The familiars of the 
research library, usually without knowing it, have played their part 
among the actors of this Faustian drama whose sulphurous odor can be 
breathed along all the avenues of the great nineteenth century. 

It is nevertheless true that disappointment lay at the end of the road, 
or rather that disappointment became inevitable once it had been sensed 
that there was no end, and could be none. Take Sainte-Beuve. One of 
the most mordant ironies of the comedy of history is to have consecrated 
as prince and father of modern criticism the man who assembled the 
most impressive number of errors of judgment. To have ill-treated Hugo, 
disdained Lamartine, disparaged Chateaubriand, scorned Balzac, mis- 
judged Stendhal, neglected Baudelaire, this indeed seems a piteous roll 
of honor. But what does it matter, when it is no longer a question of 
seeing and judging aright, but of explaining and of understanding? 
What we ask of Sainte-Beuve is not guidance for our taste, but that he 
should give us, by his company, the flattering illusion of growing more 
intelligent. And intelligence has no need of masterpieces to enjoy its 
pleasures: anything suffices. I shall not go so far as to say that the 
interest of Sainte-Beuve’s criticism is in inverse proportion to the value 
of the works with which it is concerned. But after all, this value is not 
its function, and this is already a grave matter. 
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It is a grave matter, because it risks leading into a temptation before 
which the criticism of the last thirty years has so often succumbed: that 
of judging a work according to the abundance and interest of the com- 
mentaries it may suggest. Is it not, moreover, a commonplace of con- 
temporary criticism to say of a work that it is “suggestive” (but what do 
I care what it suggests, I am interested in what it is?) One is then 
induced to underestimate works about which there is nothing or almost 
nothing to say, and to overestimate those which provide the opportunity 
and the excuse for a commentary because, more often than not, they 
have themselves been shaped by the critical intelligence. What a triumph 
has criticism not kept in store for Gide’s Counterfeiters, for Mann’s 
Magic Mountain, for Huxley’s Point-Counterpoint, pabulum completely 
predigested! But what has it had to say of Colette, one of the greatest 
prose-writers of our time? Nothing, because it did not know what to say. 
And not knowing this, it quite naturally attributed to the work in 
question the responsibility for this silence. Yet the greatest works are 
perhaps the very ones about which one finds nothing to say, the ones 
which create silence around them. 


The French in particular, it seems to me, must beware of this 
temptation: they have a tendency to recognize a work only if it is accom- 
panied by its intellectual warranties. Thanks to the poetics developed 
in his prose writings, Valéry was able to ensure right of entry for his 
poetry, which by itself doubtless would not so readily have been admitted. 
Without realizing it, the Frenchman effects a transfer of interest from 
the explanation to the worth of that which is explained. A whole school 
of criticism has thus taken charge of his intellectual arrears, and given 
him permission to admire, as the doctor hands out a burial permit. 


When the method of explanation relaxes, broadens out, grows calm, 
loses its nervousness and acquires steadiness, we have to deal with the 
panorama, a less taut form of the explanation. No one has practised 
better than Albert Thibaudet this type of extensive criticism. He did not 
shine by the sureness of his judgment. And he distrusted contemporary 
works, towards which he had adopted a set attitude of good humor and 
indulgence,—a smiling mask for indecision. But the two essential merits 
of his criticism are the extraordinary range of his visual field and the 
ever-rebounding vitality of his curiosity and pleasure. Out of all books, 
Thibaudet finally makes one single book of innumerable chapters, out 
of all authors, a giant author, a Proteus of a thousand talents, who is 
Literature personified. Literature interests him more than those who 
create it (or, as he would perhaps say, whom it creates) , the relationships, 
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affinities, oppositions or resemblances between works, more than the 
singularity of each work. He displays all his animation, his mobility, his 
untiring creativity in this literary projection of the élan vital. He is the 
best witness and the best example of the intellectual life, in the fullest 
and broadest sense of the term. 

For all that, his criticism neglects one of the primordial facts of this 
life: the dramatic. His ecumenical consciousness brings together works 
which shriek to find themselves side by side, which will tolerate no 
benevolent neutrality nor even their coexistence. In the intellectual life 
as in the biological, there are certain “intolerances” which cause Voltaire 
to exclude Pascal, Boileau Ronsard, Claudel Gide. One must choose. And 
all great epochs have been characterized by the intolerance which makes 
them reject the forms and tastes of preceding epochs or consider these 
at best as clumsy attempts, abortive efforts to approach the true art, the 
only art: their own. To paraphrase Hegel, each artistic consciousness 
seeks the death of the other. 

A panoramic criticism bids us lose the sense of these exclusions and 
incompatibilities. It reconciles all, with a resolute will-to-understand 
which borders on indifference. This is the moment when, in painting, 
Picasso is admitted to the museum alongside Poussin, when we strive 
to show that both are worthy of admiration, that they complement each 
other, that—who knows?—it may be possible to detect some secret kinship 
between them. But we prove only that we have lost the sense of what is 
essential in Picasso: his explosive and negatory violence. This is the 
moment, too, when in the universities theses are written and courses 
given on Surrealism, when we seek to prove that “at bottom” it is not 
so disconcerting, that it can be linked to one or another recognized 
“current.” And we sigh with contentment and relief. But we here reveal 
only our own blindness to what is essential and revolutionary in the 
beginnings of Surrealism: its negation of literature and of art in general, 
its claim to constitute an absolute beginning. 

Thus does our criticism function. Cries, acts of revolt and of defiance, 
scandals, struggles, lamentations, laughter, renunciation, it fabricates an 
immense agglomeration, a falsely harmonious and artificially pacified 
bric-a-brac which we baptize with the great names of “culture” or “civiliza- 
tion.” Extensive understanding doubtless gains thereby. But the sense 
of the unique is lost. 


All through the nineteenth century, however, men arose who made 
themselves the knights-errant of the unique. They ~ practised literary 
criticism as the téte-d-téte of one mind with another or as the direct 
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grappling of a mind with a work. I should like simply to mention in 
passing the name of Baudelaire who, and not Sainte-Beuve, is the 
greatest critic of the nineteenth century, and the name of those, much 
more uneven, often extravagant, aberrant, and exasperating, but often, 
too, of a lightning-like sureness of intuition, who, from Barbey d’Aurevilly 
and Paul de Saint-Victor to Léon Daudet, rekindle the flame of what 
I should like to call flamboyant criticism. 

But I should prefer, rather, to consider Charles Du Bos as the 
typical representative of a critical point of view completely opposed to 
that of the explanation and panorama. He was not trained in the 
methods of modern geography and history, as was Thibaudet, but in the 
practice of the Intimate Journal, itself a brother, a lay brother, of the 
religious Meditation. “Through meditation to contemplation,” such 
might be the critical motto of Du Bos. And there is no other which 
better allows, in the excellent phrase of Gabriel Marcel, of “attention to 
the unique.” 

Nothing affords a more typical examypice of this passionate and 
cautious approach to works of art which Du Bos, throughout his Approxi- 
mations, had pursued all his life, than the very special use he makes of 
quotations. The quotation is the test of fidelity in a critic. Authoritarian 
and unscrupulous critics do not like to quote. the voice of a great writer, 
joined to theirs, would seem a jarring note. Du Bos, on the contrary, 
uses quotations abundantly, with an easy grace, with delight, with excess 
and profusion. If we wish to understand the role of these interminable 
quotations, incessantly taken up anew, reworked, digested, until they are 
incorporated in the very being of the critic and his reader, we must 
think of how Bossuet quoted and appropriated the Bible and of the 
terms which he used, following St. Augustine, to describe this rumination. 
Montaigne too used his cherished Latin authors in the same fashion, and 
Baudelaire so used Edgar Allan Poe. All meditative spirits behave thus, 
in order to attain total participation in the object of their love. 

They can go even further than the quotation and reach a veritable 
imitation, if this word be granted the whole diapason of its meanings, 
from the most trivial to the most religious. Baudelaire was not too certain 
as to where the thought and speech of Poe left off and where his own 
began. 

And Proust, by seizing from within, in his genial Pastiches, and by 
recreating the very gait of geniuses who were in some respect akin to 
him, has without doubt produced the most illuminating critical work of 
the first half of the twentieth century. When will it be resolved to con- 
sider the pastiche as one of the forms, and the most complete one, of 
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literary criticism? And when will the critics decide to acquire something 
of the verbal habits of those they treat? Every intellectual or spiritual 
experience is inseparable from the language through which it is expressed, 
and I distrust the blind and deaf critic who cannot adapt himself to that 
language and make of his imitation a means to knowledge. 


It is by such a method, mimetic and penetrating, penetrating by dint 
of attention and humility, that the good critic manages to recreate in us 
that spontaneity of discovery we remember having experienced between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty. Later, our judgment is perhaps more sure. 
But rarely do we rediscover the sensibility which is the gift of that age, 
when every unfamiliar work explodes in the mind like a thunderclap 
in a clear sky. In the evolution of the individual, a phenomenon may be 
observed similar to that occurring in collective opinion when the public 
accustoms itself to a work which had at first disconcerted it. Proust, Gide, 
Valéry, Claudel have lost, beyond a doubt, that fascination of astonish- 
ment which they held for us when we were twenty. We know them 
better? But what does one refer to as knowing? 


One of the most insidious temptations for the maturing mind is to 
get on familiar terms with beauty, to lose the reflex of amazement in 
response to beauty, to consider it perfectly natural and obvious. Under 
the pretext of explaining, a whole segment of criticism has assumed the 
task, by means of comparison, research into sources, establishment of 
relationships, etc., of deadening and abolishing in us this divine surprise, 
—to such a degree that by dint of explanation some of the most memorable 
“thunderbolts” of literary history have been rendered inexplicable, such 
as the success of Lamartine’s Méditations. We must be grateful, then, to 
that other criticism which maintains and quickens in us the expectation 
of novelty, which, far from wearying our impatience, feeds it, which 
sensitizes us, finally, to surprise,—and by this I do not mean a surprise 
which disconcerts, but one which is fulfillment. 


Yet this criticism does not avoid temptation either. The particular 
form of its temptation becomes at once apparent when his Journal Intime 
shows Charles Du Bos preparing a study of René Boylesve with as much 
solicitude as a study of Keats. The same confusion of values obtains, but 
by different detours, in the criticism of contemplation as in the criticism 
of explanation. What the former seeks in books is a certain atmosphere 
which it recognizes for its own native air, a certain climate, an instant 
when reading ceases and the thought occurs: “How good it is to live 
here!” But this atmosphere may be found, or thought to be found, in 
writers of varying worth. And once again the critic abdicates his ancient 
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right and his ancient duty of judging, although it is inscribed in his very 
name. 


Sensible men are thereupon tempted to return to the classical form 
of criticism mentioned at the beginning of this essay, and which appeared 
so dry to us and lacking in interest. They perceive that if this type of 
criticism had the defects, when manipulated by numskulls, of dogmatism 
and immobility, it possessed the precious virtue, when employed by an 
alert mind, of being an exercise of “at first sight.” Boileau is a good 
example. The more wearisome we find his Art Poétique, the more do his 
judgments of his contemporaries reveal an amazing accuracy of vision. 
He discerned with an unfailing flair what was good and what was bad. 
It was a matter of instinct, but of well-trained instinct, and not of 
doctrine. He possessed that quality so precious and so rare, which perhaps 
only Baudelaire has equaled in France, but which it is so easy to over- 
look: the gift of infallibility. No one values this gift at its true worth, 
because one’s contemporaries, blinded by the number and diversity of 
publications, lack the perspective necessary for appreciating it, and 
posterity, accustomed to admiring on trust the consecrated works of the 
past, imagines that they have always been so admired without hesitation 
or questioning. 

But in the excellent article entitled “F. F. or the Critic,” which 
represents much better than the Fleurs de Tarbes his most spontaneous 
reaction, Jean Paulhan has paid homage to tliis critical attitude, embodied 
for him in a personage our epoch has deemed enigmatic because he was 
too natural and too simple for us: Félix Fénéon. Here we have a critic 
who does not cleave to a work by reason of the more or less valid com- 
mentaries which it may suggest or the more or less adequate states of 
mind which it may evoke,—a laconic critic who is content to say, “this is 
good, that is bad,” or even “this will be good, that will be bad,”—a critic 
who is with respect to books what others are with respect to wines, 
cheeses, antiques, paintings: an expert. Our commentators will reproach 
him with his lack of “profundity” until they are out of breath, as if they 
really knew the exact meaning of the word which they hurl as an ulti- 
mate sanction in the teeth of their interlocutors. But he sees clearly, 
while they see poorly. Napoleon said that war was “a simple art, and all 
in the execution.” Criticism as well. 


Why, then, do we reconcile ourselves only with difficulty to stopping 
at that? It is because all the above attitudes contain, for the man who 
adopts them, a principle of immobility and therefore of sterility. The 
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dogmatic critic is immobile, because he judges in the name of principles 
themselves immobile and unyielding. Immobile, the explanatory critic, 
because he always appeals to the past in order to explain the present. 
Immobile, the panoramic critic, because his tableau never pushes beyond 
its frame to conduct us to something new. Immobile, the contemplative 
critic, because he calls a halt before a work which blocks his view of the 
horizon. Immobile, the critic “at first sight,” because he does not strip 
a work down to the bone to find out what permanence there is in it. 
And what if, in the midst of all these statues, we should be seized with 
a desire to move? 

We shall try then to perceive, between all the manifestations of 
literature, a dynamic relationship. We shall try to discern a certain 
directedness, a certain progress, in one work among the other works, 
knowledge of which will snatch us out of our immobility and ensure our 
advance. In step with this, literature and literary criticism begin to move. 
Some call this movement history, others dialectics, others perception of 
the present, summons of the future. But it is always a matter of finding 
an oriented movement, that is to say a direction, a sense, in the full 
meaning of the French word sens, and of participating in it. 

Let us note that this recourse to a history on the march, which gives 
the critic back his legs, gives him back at the same time the weighing 
scales which he had lost long before. For this is no longer history as it 
was utilized by academic criticism, an immense storehouse where nothing 
is lost and nothing created. This is history which goes in a particular 
direction and whose elements are ordered and judged with reference to 
the direction. We are seeking, among the debris, to fit together the 
scattered fragments of a Discourse on Universal History. And thus is 
recreated an objective criterion as a basis for judgment, with respect 
to which, explicitly or implicitly, works are classed. Since this history 
appears to us as both a constraint and as a call for aid, it stands for 
right no less than for fact, and those who elude it are rather more than 
unconscious or blinded, and eventually are traitors. 

Under quite diverse forms, variations of this fundamental theme are 
found today both in Marxist criticism and in some aspects of the criticism 
of Jean-Paul Sartre and his friends, and frequently even in critics who, 
without being either Communists or Existentialists, more or less con- 
sciously breathe in the atmosphere of the age. I should like to give just 
a few examples which will allow a somewhat more precise characterization 
of this “atmosphere of our day,” where literary criticism is concerned. 

First is the surcharge of meaning and up-to-date-ness conferred on 
the word and on the notion “modern.” A history of “modernism” has 
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yet to be written, from that of Pascal to that of the Temps Modernes, 
taking into account Madame de Staél’s and Baudelaire’s. In our age, 
the word indicates not only the itch for novelty which has always been 
one of the driving forces, frivolous and indispensable at the same time, 
of all esthetic progress, but also a genuine obligation with regard to 
history. Thence arises the acute attentiveness to the present, the present 
turned toward the future, the obsession with today as the gestation of 
tomorrow, which one encounters now in France in so many sectors of 
intellectual opinion, and not only in the environs of the Temps Modernes. 

Yet other examples. The use, so frequent under the pen of literary 
critics, of the term “reactionary,” which neither necessarily nor always 
implies an abusive mingling of politics with literature, but gives vent to 
the feeling, so strong in our contemporaries, that certain forms of ex- 
pression take history up the wrong way (we hear it said, for example, that 
some poet who has remained faithful to traditional versification is a 
“reactionary”). Or again, consider the recurrence of the words “dead” 
and “living” used as veritable esthetic categories. And, a direct parallel, 
the disappearance of the words “beauty” and “masterpiece” which no 
one outside of the Revue Hommes et Mondes would still have the 
audacity to pronounce. One hears every day that a work is “powerful,” 
or “authentic,” or “important,” or that it is a “testimony” or even an 
“act,”—no one says any more that it is “beautiful,” this is a category 
which seems to be on its way out. And we might thus keep a double 
entry account of words in use and words in disuse in the current critical 
vocabulary. Nothing could afford a clearer picture of the evolution of 
minds. 

A special treatment would have to be accorded the discrediting of 
the word and notion of “posterity,” so passionately thrown in the discard 
by Sartre, in his series of articles “What is Literature?” A curious testi- 
mony may there be found of a writer who has no concern except for the 
future, but for the immediate future, the future which he and his genera- 
tion will be able to know and to live. Rightly or wrongly, we all sense 
the uniqueness of our time, cut off from the past and unable to gamble 
on posterity. Paul Valéry, who does not pass for an Existentialist, was 
already saying, “the time of the finite world is beginning.” When one 
undertakes to speak of the literary works which are appearing, one 
always has the impression that it is of no avail to have read the works of 
the past in order to understand them, and that trying to predict their 
destiny is completely futile. It is as if the chain had broken just behind 
our backs at the very moment when the ribbon of road visible ahead of 
us began to shrink alarmingly. 
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To be sure, still another temptation lurks here. In the effort to find 
out where history is going and to go along with it, the individual worth 
of a book or of an author seems completely secondary. The movement 
counts more than the resting place. And sometimes the movement dashes 
on past the resting places. It makes me shiver to hear a cherished work 
“situated” at a “moment” of the dialectical process: this is an interment 
by “transcendence.” But have we not believed, at some of these 
“moments,” that we were face to face with eternity? Then we nostalgically 
recall those fanatics of a single book or a single author, those hermits 
Jost in adoration of a single beauty, whom a moment ago we called to 
mind. Wearied by the dilettante, who loves nothing through loving too 
much, terrorized by the dialectician, who loves nothing through “trans- 
cending” too much, we dream once again of that impassioned immobility 
where, through delight, the spirit grows in profundity and in stature. 


How then are we to conclude? Or is there any need to conclude? 
We have not desired to promulgate a critic’s decalogue, any more than 
we have claimed to trace a history of criticism. We have simply thought 
that a restatement of the perplexities into which one who today makes 
a profession of criticism is plunged, was perhaps not without value in 
order to clarify others and to clarify the critic himself. And after all, 
if a door has to be open or shut, the spirit, on the contrary, must be able 
to remain at once open and shut. 

(Translated by Charles Messner) 
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Criticism As Creation in the 


Work of Diderot 


It is well known that esthetics as an autonomous study originated in 
the 18th century. Nowhere was the new field more enthusiastically 
investigated than in France, and among Frenchmen it had no more 
enthusiastic investigator than Diderot. This too is well known, but the 
results of Diderot’s efforts have yet to be effectively formulated.* Such is 
of course not our purpose here; we wish merely to indicate certain con- 
clusions in the area of criticism which we have drawn from his writings 
on literature and the fine arts. 

For students of Diderot it is virtually a truism that one reads him 
entire or one understands him not at all. Thus, to grasp the meaning of 
his critical accomplishment, we must know something of his ideas on art; 
and since he whole-heartedly subscribed to the hackneyed but inevitable 
dictum that art is the imitation of nature, we must consider briefly what 
he meant by nature. 





1 The study by W. Folkierski, Entre le classicisme et le romantisme, 
Paris, Champion, 1925, remains the classic work on Diderot’s esthetics. 
It confines itself largely to theory, however, and makes little attempt to 
place the esthetic portion of Diderot’s thought in its proper relationship to 
the whole of his thought. It also emphasizes “pre-Romantic” aspects at 
the expense of others which have at least equal importance. D. L. Hamil- 
ton, in an unpublished University of Chicago dissertation called The 
Aesthetic Theories of Diderot (1941), relates Diderot’s esthetics to his 
general thought. Together with these, the following articles by Herbert 
Dieckmann should be required reading for students of Diderot as artist 
and critic: Diderot’s Naturempfinden und Lebensgefihl,” in Publications 
de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université d’Istanbul, 1937, Il, 57-83; 
Théophile Bordeu und Diderot’s Réve de D’Alembert” in Romanische 
Forschungen, LII (1938), 55-122; “Zur Interpretation Diderots,” loc. cit. 
LIII (1939), 47-82; “Diderot’s Conception of Genius,” in Journal of the 
History of Ideas, I1 (1941), 151-182. These articles give deep insight into 
Diderot’s personal psychology and provide a valuable basis for an under- 
standing of his style and methods of working. The Creative Process in Art 
and Criticism According to Diderot (Princeton University, 1948) is an 
unpublished dissertation by the present writer which attempts both to 
relate Diderot’s esthetics to the whole of his thought, and, by examining 
his practice as well as his theories, to arrive at conclusions having signifi- 
cance for much igth century artistic and critical effort. 
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Nature is everything, and everything either is matter or results from 
combinations of material elements. Any element has the attributes of 
energy and sensitivity, which is to say that all matter acts and reacts. 
An intelligent being, which is man, perceiving action and reaction, 
supposes them to be cause and effect, and calls the supposed bond 
between them a relationship. Where relationships are thus created (and 
note that it is man who creates them) the notions of structure, form, and 
function are also created. 


The accuracy of these suppositions is subject to confirmation by 
experiment. Such confirmation constitutes knowledge. Where known 
phenomena are found to conform to constant patterns of behavior, these 
patterns are formulated and expressed as laws. The body of these laws 
is what Diderot calls truth. 


Man, being only a part of nature, cannot attain to the whole of its 
truth. His knowledge must always remain incomplete, but it may 
eventually increase to a degree which is unknown and therefore practically 
infinite. Hence, in human terms, truth is always relative to time, place, 
and the individual, and is furthermore in a state of continual change. 


The noblest human accomplishment is the increase of knowledge. 
Knowledge cannot be increased unless unknown phenomena come to be 
comprehended. Uncomprehended phenomena can be penetrated only by 
the rare insight of genius; this gift, together with his experience of estab- 
lished truth, enables the man of genius to suppose in an unknown phe- 
nomenon relationships hitherto unimagined, which sooner or later will be 
confirmed by experiment. 

Such insight is made possible by an extraordinary combination of 
natural endowments and acquired skills: a sensitive organism, which 
implies broad experience; an acute and highly trained intellect; an active 
and fertile imagination. The sensitive organism perceives phenomena; 
the intellect establishes experimentally proved relationships in and among 
phenomena; the imagination supposes relationships where they have not 
been proved in uncomprehended phenomena. Thus it is imagination 
which must predominate in the psychology and activity of genius. And it 
is primarily in reference to his imaginative activity that man is said to 
create. 

Human creative activity is thus one with the acquisition of know- 
ledge. It should not in fact be called creative, but re-creative, for it deals 
with already created things, reshaping not the things themselves but 
man’s understanding of them. Diderot frequently uses the terms poet and 
poetry to designate the creator and his work in any field. Newton, 
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Galileo, and Raphael have as much claim to the title as Homer and 
Racine, and Diderot so bestows it. These men are creators because they 
have penetrated phenomena of physical and human nature and expressed 
their meaning so that it may be comprehended in turn by other men 
less well endowed. This is the function of the genius, be he scientist, 
philosopher, or artist. 

The process of creation is three-fold. The organism of genius is 
penetrated by the energy inherent in a particular phenomenon. This 
energy is transformed and intensified into “enthousiasme,” the force 
which drives the creative mechanism. The first step in the process is thus 
the arousing of “enthousiasme” by the perception of the meaning of a 
particular phenomenon. Next, imagination is energized by “enthousiasme” 
to form a quantity of images by which that meaning is to be expressed; 
this is the most important moment of the process, the moment of 
inspiration.? Finally, reason, controlling the creator’s technical equipment, 
brings order among the images and gives them comprehensible physical 
realization. If the genius is an artist, this realization is the work of art. 


While all three steps are necessary to the production of the finished 
work, we notice that the second is the crucial one, and that it is per- 
formed not by reason (or reason’s offspring “taste”), nor feeling, which 
Diderot is constantly and falsely supposed to have substituted for “taste,” 
but by imagination. 

The dethronement of reason and “taste” is easily explained. In 
Diderot’s scheme of general psychology, reason is a necessary and desirable 
restraint upon the imagination of the individual. The institutions and 
conventions of the social group are very largely the products of reason; 
their proper functioning depends upon the reasonable behavior of the 
members of the group. But the man of genius is an exceptional individual 
having an exceptional function, and imagination is his most important 
faculty. The activity of reason in his creative effort must be held to a 
minimum; first, because reason can accept as truth only experimentally 
proved laws, whereas the startling leap of poetic insight to truth as yet 





2 “Imagination creates nothing; it imitates, composes, combines, 
exaggerates, enlarges, diminishes. It is ceaselessly concerned with simi- 
larities” (Salon de 1767, XI, 131; references by volume and page numbers 
are to the edition of Diderot’s works by Assézat and Tourneux.) Imagina- 
tion operates as described to see new relationships by analogy with re- 
membered truth. It is driven by creative energy to function as a part of 
the creative mechanism. It is essential to creation in the same way that 
memory: is essential to speech; imagination by itself can no more create 
than memory can speak. 
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uncomprehended is the mark and function of genius. Reason, further- 
more, is the slave of logic, its own invention; logic is the negation of 
imagination and the source of convention. Conventions in themselves 
are necessary to the progress of knowledge, but they speedily come to be 
accepted in lieu of knowledge, and replace the active quest for knowledge 
with a state of inertia. By very definition, the man of genius must not 
bow to convention. Thus, while reason is a necessary component of 
creative genius, it must not dominate the imaginative activity which is 
the most important step in the creative process. 

So much being said, it is clear that in subscribing to the notion that 
art is the imitation of nature, Diderot is making no plea for a photo- 
graphic representation of natural objects. Having defined the function 
of the genius and demanded that the artist be a man of genius, it would 
be a flat contradiction in terms to demand that works of art be merely 
reproductions of natural objects. Such representations would only re- 
iterate the mystery which the artist is supposed to elucidate. 

As a further consequence, there can no longer be for the artist any 
such thing as unfitting subject matter; nor are his expressions to be bound 
by any conventions save only one: since he has a social function to per- 
form, his finished expression must be intelligible to any man of common 
sense. Beyond this he has the complete freedom which is the reward of 
great learning and experience, great insight, and great technical skill. 
The proper realm of art is now expanded to the outermost limits of 
human activity and aspirations, and the man of taste must give way 
before the man of genius. 

How then is the work of the artistic genius to be recognized and 
evaluated? 


Of ten thousand persons affected by the smiling images of 
springtime, only one will be able to give a sublime description 
of them, because the sublime, whether in painting, poetry, or 
rhetoric, does not always spring from the exact description of 
phenomena, but from the emotion felt by the genius who has 
experienced them, from the art with which he communicates to 
me the vibration of his soul, from the comparisons he uses, his 
choice of expressions, the harmony with which he strikes my ear, 
the ideas and feelings that he can awaken in me. (Réfutation 
d’Helvétius, 11, 330-331) 


Man is not nature; he cannot create life. But genius can create the 
illusion of life, and the ultimate test of a work of art is that it shall give 
birth to this illusion in the imagination of those who see it. 

For the spectator now has an indispensable part in the creation of 
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the work of art. According to Diderot, life is a quality of the action- 
reaction relationships among material structures;* if the work of art 
seems to contain the illusion of life, it is because the artist has so con- 
trived it as to cause the spectator to create the illusion for himself. The 
illusion, in other words, cannot exist without the imaginative cooperation 
of the spectator with the work; without the spectator the work would be 
incomplete, and therefore not a work of art. 

Since the spectator must play an active part in the creation of the 
work, he must go through a creative process not unlike that of the artist. 
Starting with what he conceives to be the artist’s subject, he seeks to 
arrive at a state of imaginative inspiration as nearly as possible identical 
with that of the artist, in order to penetrate the artist’s meaning and 
evaluate it in terms of his own experience. In so doing, the spectator 
is creating in the subject a meaning of his own which may conceivably 
attain his ultimate objective and be identical with the artist’s meaning. 

It is immediately apparent that this objective is not going to be 
reached or even closely approached by one possessed merely of ordinary 
common sense. On the contrary, such an achievement calls for an endow- 
ment and experience as extraordinary as the artist’s, and similar to them. 
Herein lies the fallacy of Diderot’s conventional requirement that the 
artist’s creations be intelligible to everybody. Diderot was well aware of 
the fallacy; he states repeatedly that the truth expressed by genius 
requires genius to interpret it. The interpreting genius is the critic. 

For the critic the crucial portion of this theory, the moment of 
imaginative inspiration, becomes the moment of his identification with 
the artist’s inspiration. 

The man most subject to fits of inspiration might himself 
conceive nothing of what I am writing of the work of his mind 
and the effort of his soul, if he were in a state of composure, that 
is; for if his demon were suddenly to seize him, perhaps he would 
find the same thoughts, the same expressions, as I; he would say, 


so to speak, things that he never knew; and only at that moment 
would he begin to understand me. (Salon de 1767, XI, 208) 


The man in the grip of his demon is freed from the control of his 
reason. He is dissociated from the normal condition of men; he is in a 
dream-like state, or one of ecstasy or hysteria. The artist’s demon lays 





8 Cf. Réve de d’Alembert, II, 178. Mile de l|’Espinasse, having com- 
pletely dissected a man, finds that she has left only “a formless mass 
retaining only life and sensitivity.” Bordeu assures her that these two 
qualities are really one; ‘life is the quality of the structure (agrégat), 
sensitivity of the element.” 
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hold of him as he contemplates natural objects; the critic is seized in his 
turn when he encounters the artist’s work. 

Diderot carries this theory over into his critical practice. The Salon 
articles, as well as the many accounts of literary works, customarily include 
a descripticn of the work under discussion, some indications of how 
Diderot himself would have treated the artist’s subject, and a general, but 
always avowedly personal, evaluation of the work. The proportions of 
these elements vary widely from article to article. It very shortly becomes 
clear, however, that Diderot is most interested in the second element. The 
critic’s reconstruction often shows a tendency to overshadow the other 
elements; on occasion it constitutes the entire article, leaving the reader 
to infer the description and evaluation. 

As he gives more importance to the critic’s reconstruction of the 
work, Diderot shows increasing concern for the form which his critical 
inspiration is to take. Inspiration is a state of unreason, as we have seen, 
and such a production as the Neveu de Rameau can readily encompass a 
satisfactory expression of it. But written criticism requires composure as 
well as inspiration. Diderot first attacks his problem by setting a simple 
fiction into the frame of the criticism. Consider for example the well 
known, not to say notorious, treatment of Greuze’s Jeune fille qui pleure 
son oiseau mort in the Salon de 1765. Diderot begins to describe the 
painting, but presently, remarking that it could be the vignette of a 
Gessner idyl, he puts himself into the picture; addressing the pleureuse, 
he embarks upon a long monologue which is an idyl of his own imagining. 
Although he does not say so, it is plain that the details of the painting 
lead one by one to the details of the fiction, until the latter is abruptly 
broken off to consider a fault in the painter’s technique. Thus framed 
within a piece of criticism stands the critic’s own creation, which is cut 
short by a jarring falsehood in the painting. 

More serious and complex subjects call for more elaborate treatment, 
and we find that Diderot on occasion not only enlarges his fictions but 
gives them increasingly autonomous form as well. In the case of the very 
complex Corésus of Fragonard which is treated in the same Salon, the 
fiction takes the form of a dream. 

The critic begins by declaring that he has not seen the painting at all. 
He then describes a dream that he has had, which consists finally of a 
series of episodes presented cinematically in rich detail, arriving eventually 
at a climactic scene which is in fact the Fragonard painting. The dreamer 
is a participant in the story, and his emotions and the reactions of the 
other participants are as vividly described as are the scenes and events 
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themselves. As the climax is reached, Grimm is brought into the article 
as interlocutor to inform Diderot that the latter has dreamed the painting. 
Grimm goes on to mention certain defects in the painting, and Diderot 
replies that even these were in his dream. In other words, Diderot is here 
quite consciously claiming for the critic’s inspiration exact identity with 
that of the artist; nor does he leave us in any doubt that such is his 
intention, and that he has used the dream as a literary device for express- 
ing this identity. “What you tell me,” he says to Grimm, “would almost 
make me believe that I, who do not credit such things in the daytime, 
am in communion with the painter during the night.” (Salon de 1765, X, 
495) 

The dream device is thus used with a double intention. It expresses 
a state dissociated from rational normality, a state of imaginative 
creativity in which critic as well as artist may glimpse ultimate truth. 
It is also an effective literary instrument for bringing the painting to life 
in the imagination of the critic’s reader. By his imaginative participation 
in the events represented, the critic quite literally lives them; following 
the painter’s indications he creates an illusion of life in the painting and 
communicates that illusion to his reader, increasing its impact by using 
the dream to lend credibility to the distant removal in time and place 
which is necessary for participation in Fragonard’s subject. For we find 
the fiction credible, although it appears forced and naive when considered 
in its critical context. The latter aspects may be attributed to the fact 
that it is an experiment, the first radical departure from Diderot’s habitual 
type of critical expression. 

Neither contrivance nor naiveté is so apparent when the experiment 
is repeated in the Vernet article of the Salon de 1767. This time the fiction 
is much longer and more complex than any previous one. The critic 
removes himself, first from the Salon to a supposed country estate, then 
from among his companions there to take a series of walks about the 
countryside with his hosts’ children and their tutor. One landscape after 
another is carefully described; each of them gives rise to conversation 
with the abbé on a particular question of the relationships between 
nature and art. When the fiction is finally ended by the confession that 
it is a fiction and that the “sites” described are Vernet’s exhibits, we 
find ourselves possessed of an Essai sur la peinture in miniature, in which 
precept is drawn from example while the reader has been constantly 
under the illusion that the example is nature itself. 

The important difference between the Fragonard article and this one 
is that the critic’s role in the former is largely confined to imaginative 
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identity with the artist, whereas in the latter, while this identity is again 
present, it is used to inspire a further effort belonging to the critic alone. 
Accepting the fiction which presents the work of art as nature itself, we 
find the critic taking his inspiration from this “nature” to create a work 
which, if it is fictional in form, is yet authentic creative criticism. In the 
Fragonard article Diderot is content with a vivid presentation of the 
Corésus accompanied by a bare minimum of technical comment; in the 
Vernet, not only are the landscapes vividly presented, but the secrets of 
their creation are formulated and explained almost simultaneously with 
the landscapes themselves. 

In form and substance the Vernet article is the fullest development 
of Diderot’s criticism presented as criticism. What in the case of the 
Pleureuse and many other articles appears to be merely a whimsical sally 
becomes a very serious business in the Corésus, and in the Vernet it bursts 
all previously observed restraints and threatens to eliminate the objective 
elements completely. Since the proportions of the interpolated fictions 
steadily increase, we may reasonably expect eventually to find the critical 
frame entirely filled by the fiction. We should in other words look for a 
wholly fictional work having specific criticism as its intention. 

Diderot has indeed written such a work. In August of 1770 we find 
him writing to Grimm: 


We have spent some pleasant moments of our evenings 
making up stories intended for Naigeon, stories sometimes so 
vivid that one need not be a fool to be taken in by them. Among 
them you will see one in which, under the names of Olivier and 
Felix, I write a criticism of the Deux Amis of St. Lambert, and 
do it so subtly that he himself would perhaps not be aware of the 
fact; but there is not the slightest doubt that you will recognize 
it. My Olivier and Felix do not speak at all like the two Iroquois, 
and always do the contrary.‘ 


We shall not discuss the St. Lambert rhapsody beyond saying that it 
is a mathematically contrived contest in generosity between two irri- 
tatingly noble savages in love with the same girl. A budget of obligation 
is established between the two men and kept so rigidly balanced as to 
render the story utterly false and ridiculous. Some idea of its nature 





4 Letter written from Bourbonne, quoted by Daniel Delafarge, “Une 
lettre inédite de Diderot 4 Grimm,” in Revue d’histoire littéraire, XIII 
(1906) , 301-306. Naigeon at this time was in Paris and was carrying on a 
correspondence with Mme de Prunevaux who was in Diderot’s group at 
Bourbonne. He is the “petit frére” addressed in the Deux Amis de Bour- 
bonne, which last, to the amusement of the party, he failed to recognize 
as Diderot’s work. 
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may be had from the fact that the voice of Reason (speaking of course 
through a sachem) ordains that both are to marry the girl simultaneously, 
a neat solution which raises one or two neat problems of its own. That 
these too are solved so that the ménage a trois lives happily ever after 


merely provides a fittingly ludicrous conclusion to this tissue of false- 


hood. It goes without saying that St. Lambert’s intention is completely 
serious. 

Against the artificiality and absurd rationalism of this performance, 
Diderot sets the Deux Amis de Bourbonne. St. Lambert’s characters say 
they are friends and resort to mathematics to prove it. Diderot’s function 
as friends; neither they nor the author nor the reader feel the need to 
make speeches to prove it; “they loved each other as men live, without 
suspecting it; they felt it constantly and had perhaps never mentioned 
it to one another” (V, 265). St. Lambert regards his subject as a philo- 
sophical concept; Diderot contemplates the same subject and is inspired 
by it so that it becomes for him a fully integrated imaginative reality, a 
living part of himself. St. Lambert’s artificiality is replaced by a scrupulous 
regard for realism; the budget of obligation quickly loses its balance and 
is never permitted to regain it. The “poetic injustice” of Diderot’s story 
reveals the impersonal and implacable machine of the universe dealing 
out fortune, misfortune, joy, misery, and death regardless of human con- 
ceptions of merit and right. In criticizing St. Lambert Diderot has reached 
beyond his immediate object to express the irony that for him pervades 
all human experience. ' 

The Deux Amis de Bourbonne exemplifies the coming together of 
art,—the representation of the artist’s view of the world,—and criticism,— 
the critic’s interpretation and evalution of the artist’s work. In order that 
it may contain the latter, Diderot has found it necessary to express in the 
story his own view of life; without this expression he cannot evaluate the 
artist’s view. This simply means that art criticism is no longer confined 
to the measurement of a work of art in terms of a preestablished standard; 
like the work of art, it has expanded to become an expression of the 
whole of the critic’s conception of life, having the work of art as its 
point of reference or departure. Diderot’s greatest interest as a critic is 
in his own creation of an expression for the artist’s subject, and it is in 
terms of his own creation that he evaluates and interprets the work before 
him. But his interpretation does not stop with the work itself; by its very 
definition it relates the work to his own inner conception, his own 
creation, of the world of which it partakes. 

Thus criticism has become creation in form as well as in theory. 
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It is not difficult to see the critical aspect of virtually all of Diderot’s 
writings, nor is this surprising when we reflect that the cultural achieve- 
ment of the 18th century was first and foremost the fabrication of tools 
for a critical evaluation of nature, art, and life. Diderot, more than any 
other man, is the pioneer of the 18th century’s creative effort, and he 
more than any of his contemporaries evolved and utilized the literary 
form in which creation and criticism were subsequently fused to become 
the modern novel. For only as creative criticism in the sense we have 
described it can the Diderot conte be satisfactorily understood. It is in 
his work as a conteur that we find his ultimate expression of the credo 
of art and life combined; herein lies Diderot’s truly original achievement, 
which is to reach across generations to a brilliant posterity. 
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Jean Giraudoux: 


Academicism and Idiosyncracies 


When Jean Giraudoux was asked to lecture on La Fontaine in 1936, 
he entertained his fascinated public with a series of witty, discreetly 
erudite and masterful lectures. In each he presented what he called one 
of La Fontaine’s “temptations.” As he had been requested to deliver 
five lectures, he discovered, quite naturally, that La Fontaine had under- 
gone precisely five temptations. Two years later these lectures were pub- 
lished in a book entitled Les Cinq Tentations de La Fontaine. In 1941 
a score or so of articles on literature and drama appeared under the 
proud and simple title of Littérature. These two small volumes, along 
with some rare uncollected articles and doubtless many unpublished 
devoirs, represent Giraudoux’s formal contribution to literary criticism 
and his right to appear among more commonly accepted critics. 

When the book on La Fontaine came out, a professional critic, 
André Rousseaux, pointed out that Giraudoux’s approach was arbitrary 
and erroneous, since the word “temptation” was hardly applicable to 
a man like the easy-going La Fontaine. If, as Rousseaux points out, 
temptation implies resistance, one might feel tempted to apply this 
method to Giraudoux himself and thus to “Giralducize” him in spite 
of one’s admiration for him. In so enforcing the distributive justice 
prescribed by the law of retaliation, one would experience a pleasure 
similar to that of robbing a thief or of burying an undertaker. 

Among the many temptations confronting him, the most persistent, 
and perhaps the most violent, was that of teaching literature. Boy pro- 
digy in the lycée of Chateauroux, first in the class of 1913 at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, tutor of the young prince of Saxe-Meiningen, Gi- 
raudoux had to put up strong resistance in order to withstand the fas- 
cination of teaching to which so many contemporary writers were later 
to succumb. He settled on being occasionally a critic, as if criticism were 
the only precarious harmony between his status as a writer and his po- 
tential vocation as a professor. And so he chose to write on Racine and 
La Fontaine, on Choderlos de Laclos and Gérard de Nerval, out of a 
craving for personal balance. In so compromising he succeeded, as some 
of his heroes did: Judith, for instance, who managed to be simultan- 
eously pure and impure; Alkmena, who remained faithful to her hus- 
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band Amphitryon while actually deceiving him; or Siegfried, who for a 
while combined two of the traditionally most incompatible citizenships. 


The personal reasons which thus oriented Giraudoux toward criticism 
led him to build up his own approach to literature, whereby the con- 
ventional and academic methods with which he was so thoroughly 
familiar were combined with the fanciful and often revealing whims of 
his most original idiosyncrasies. In spite of the illusion of total liberty 
which the prestige of his style gives to his readers, Giraudoux often fol- 
lows the strict discipline of some well-known positivistic critics of the 
French University, like Taine or Brunetitre. These very serious names 
need not appear more paradoxical than that of Aristotle which Jean- 
Paul Sartre does not hesitate to bring into his discussion of Giraudoux’s 
last novel, Choix des élues. Besides writing about the Ecole Normale 
which had sheltered Taine some sixty years before it greeted him, Gi- 
raudoux himself suggests a possible connection between his elder and 
himself by entitling his article “L’Esprit normalien”: “Je ne dirai pas 
que tous ceux qui sortent d’elle [the Ecole Normale] ont de l’esprit, 
mais ils ont l’esprit.” Furthermore, the list of the Ecole Normale alumni 
is not the only register in which the names of Taine and Giraudoux 
are to be found — if not side by side, at least one above the other — 
since they both appear in any good bibliography of La Fontaine. 

Taine’s La Fontaine et ses fables, like his Essay on Livy or his His- 
tory of English Literature, is an illustration of his own memorable 
motto: race, milieu, moment. The book endeavors to explain the Fables 
by emphasizing the sociological data of the France of 1670 and the fact 
that La Fontaine was born in the province of Champagne, an explana- 
tion not so far removed from that offered by Les Cing Tentations de 
La Fontaine; for isn’t it true that a careful observation of these tempta- 
tions—of bourgeois life, of women, of high society, of literary life, of 
skepticism and religion—allows us readily to pigeonhole them in the 
three more dogmatic categories of Taine? 

In the same manner, the first few pages of Giraudoux’s essay on 
Racine reveal a careful step-by-step Tainian analysis of Racine’s back- 
ground: social environment, family, childhood, adolescence, education. 
If it were not for the spell of Giraudoux’s brilliant metaphorical style, 
one might think of a study of Lanson or Saintsbury. Again, with the 
intention in mind of specifying the exact moment of Laclos’ Dangerous 
Acquaintances, Giraudoux wrote the following lines which sound like 
the erudite statement of a Sorbonne professor giving a public lecture: 
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Accustomed as we are by our textbooks of literature to link 
Laclos’ name with those of Marivaux or Crébillon le fils, we 
still should not forget that his novel was published fifty years 
after theirs, six years after the first translations of Werther and 
Ossian, thirteen years after the French adaptations of Hamlet; 
we should not forget that it is contemporary with Senancour, 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and Chénier, and that it was amid 
all this sensibility and sentimentality that barrenness had its 


moment of genius. 


Perhaps it would still not be quite safe to consider Giraudoux a 
disciple of Taine and to bring in the dangerous notion of influence, 
but the author of Littérature—consciously it seems—borrowed from his 
predecessor an approach to works of literature which is commonly called 
either academic or scholarly, two adjectives which have the privilege of 
implying, according to the background of those who use them, praise 
or censure. 

Bruneti¢re had lectured to the students of the Ecole Normale a 
few years before Giraudoux became one of them. Still he would proudly 
have recognized his own pet theory of the evolution of literary genres 
if he could but have read this one page of Giraudoux’s essay on Laclos, 
where the author tries to explain, through the evolution of the tragedy 
into the novel, the dependence of Laclos on Racine or that of Richard- 
son on Shakespeare: 


Laclos can no longer rely on tragedy—a dead form—, but 
he is crafty enough to select a genre in which drama subsists: 
the novel is letter form. A letter, plain and meagre though it 
may be, preserves its origin which is that of confession, of ex- 
temporaneousness and of trust, i.e. that of lyricism and poetry. 
Using the first person singular, limiting the field of human 
experience, relegating to the background and the backdrop all 
the characteristic features of a given period or group of human 
beings who become that much easier to appreciate, utilizing the 
very forms which adorn a letter with literary and conventional 
festoons, all this bestows upon any correspondence the ornate, 
revealing and inevitable appearance of the tragic epic. . . 


Biographical, historical, even comparative—these are the methods 
to be found in Giraudoux’s essays. Even when his criticism becomes 
more thoroughly fanciful, we can feel that his poetic pen underwent 
the strict discipline of the Sorbonne. Some dim remembrances of aca- 
demic criticism are apparent even in such heroic deeds as the unex- 
pected episode in Eglantine, telling of the deaths of Socrates and Jesus 
Christ in Chicago, or as the digression where the characters of the 
Brothers Karamazov — including some imaginary sisters Karamazov! — 
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suddenly invade the already unpredictable action of Combat avec lange. 
Also many an essay collected in Littérature could have been written for 
a formal examination: the duet Racine-Bossuet on the drama, for in- 
stance, or the lecture delivered for the centenary of Hernani. 

One more token of Giraudoux’s scholarly tradition may be found 
in the titles of his first books which claim their place in the protective 


shadows of some famous works, in the same manner that Corneille and 
Racine deliberately gave their first tragedies titles recalling those of 
Seneca and Euripides. In spite of discrepancies in subject matter, Gi- 
raudoux’s Provinciales (1909) and L’Ecole des indifférents (1911) fall 
within the outward tradition of Pascal and Moliére. The latter was to 
supply Giraudoux with other titles, such as L’Impromptu de Paris (1937) 
and especially Amphitryon 38 (1929) of which Molitre must share the 
honor with thirty-six other playwrights. The Supplément au voyage de 
Cook (1937) reminds one of Diderot and the Cantique des Cantiques 
(1938) of the Old Testament; not to mention those subjects which 
Giraudoux chose to take up again: Tessa (1934), after the English 
original of Margaret Kennedy and Basil Dean; Ondine (1939), after 
the German original of La Motte Fouqué; Elpénor (1919), after the 
Greek original of the Odyssey; and even Le Film de la duchesse de 
Langeais (1942), after the French original of Balzac’s Comédie humaine. 


Notwithstanding unmistakable signs of a scholarly tradition in 
Giraudoux’s criticism and several instances of an academic approach, 
his literary essays remain as genuinely different from those of Faguet 
or Lemaitre as his Electre or his Amphitryon are unlike those of 
Sophocles or Plautus. It is however easier to detect the fingerprints of 
Taine or Bruneti¢re than to recognize those of Giraudoux himself. Only 
a few of them can actually be observed and shown, as, for instance, his 
fondness for excessive generalizations, his refusal to approach any sub- 
ject directly, or his whimsical fancy for those writers in whom he could 
rightly or wrongly recognize his own most peculiar idiosyncrasies. 

The first of these peculiarities is noticeable in Giraudoux’s creative 
work as well as in his criticism and has been pointed out by Claude- 
Edmonde Magny and by Jean-Paul Sartre: most of his judgments are 
absolute; he goes directly to the superlative and seeks the unique. This 
is what we may read in the first page of his “Racine”: 


No childhood was further removed than his from the laws 
and adventures of childhood. . . . Study and the joy of studying 
supplant in his case all contact with life. . . . There is not a 
sentiment in Racine which is not a literary sentiment. .. . 
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In the same manner the first of the five lectures on La Fontaine 
points out the following singularities: 


There is not one trap which has not been set for our poet 
to catch him red-handed in the act of civilization with his con- 
temporaries. . . . All the mirages which you can see in the Dutch 
and Flemish paintings, and which St. Anthony may have dimly 
seen with the bad eyesight of a hermit, La Fontaine saw their 
approach. .. . In no single instance did the incredible freedom, 
which this free man could afford to have, permit itself to be led 
astray. 


As for his friend Charles-Louis Philippe: 


Below the level of the author, Philippe remains above all 
a unique character and monster in our literary nomenclature. 


A niggling critic unafraid of being ridiculous obviously could take 
up all these judgments anew and demonstrate their inaccuracy. Only 
the fear of being guilty of the most absolute sort of dogmatism would 
prevent us from stating that all absolute judgments are wrong. Other 
childhoods than Racine’s may have been as little childish as his: Pascal's 
for instance; it is not altogether impossible that French society of the 
17th century spared La Fontaine the danger of some of its traps: that 
of military glamour for instance; and the uniqueness of Charles-Louis 
Philippe may appear less absolute if one thinks of Alain-Fournier or 
of Charles Péguy for instance. Were Giraudoux in a position to hear 
this sort of objection, he would undoubtedly answer it as he answered 
Fabre’s when the latter censured La Fontaine for having his grasshopper 
crave grain and worms, whereas a normal grasshopper has only a suc- 
torial organ whereby he may suck the sap from the trees: 


This reminds me of my Gazier edition of La Fontaine, 
where M. Gazier, arriving at the line: 
Cependant que mon front au Caucase pareil 
commented: “Obvious exaggeration. Mount Elbruz in the Cau- 
casus is 18,605 feet high.” 


To take Giraudoux’s pronouncements literally would not only be 
unjust, but also stupid. His hyperboles are but rhetorical devices deceit- 
fully designed to mean what they don’t say and not to mean what they 
do say. Playing with his authors as he does with the characters of his 
novels, Giraudoux transforms them in to what Jean-Paul Sartre calls 
“archetypes.” This operation implies a critical judgment which we are 
free to reject on the plea that it informs us about the critic rather than 
about the object of his criticism. Giraudoux’s lectures on La Fontaine shed 
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but little light on the miracle of the Fables, but permit a better under- 
sanding of the author of Les Cinq Tentations. Thus the harsh words 
directed by Rousseau and Lamartine at the immorality of La Fontaine are 
of interest primarily to the Rousseauist and the Lamartinian. 


Giraudoux’s apparent repulsion for a direct critical approach is 
linked to his phobia of any triteness of expression. In this respect his 
criticism is governed by the same principles as his creative works. The 
same inclination leads him to the most traditional subjects—Judith or 
La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu—and to the best known poets— 
Racine or La Fontaine. It is only because they are so worn out that they 
may be treated with originality and that it is so challenging to avoid 
banality and repetition. Giraudoux entitled his last novel Choix des 
élues, and, likewise, chose and celebrated writers who had been singled 
out by posterity and thus “elected” much more effectively than ever were 
the heroes of the novel: Edmée, Claudie, or the pickle. Giraudoux 
deliberately found for the legend of Alkmena and Jupiter an interpreta- 
tion different from those offered by his thirty-seven predecessors, and 
wrote Amphitryon 38; in the same manner, he could not condescend to 
tell us about Racine as Francisque Sarcey or Jules Lemaitre did, or again 
in the manner of Francois Mauriac or Thierry Maulnier. His essay could 
be entitled “Racine 1000.” He admits in the preface of Littérature: 


The make-up with which criticism and habit have smeared 
our writers is so perfect that one has either to enter our literature 
by sheer luck, or to break into it like a burglar. 


The paper dedicated by Giraudoux to Valery Larbaud for the special 
issue devoted to him in 1922 by the magazine Intentions exemplifies this 
“back door” approach: 


The point is to honor you. I keep my distance. I unbind 
myself from you. 

I did not hear your name for the first time from the lips of 
Charles-Louis Philippe, one evening on the Quai d’Anjou. I did 
not see your mother before I knew you, one morning on the rue 
Larbaud in Vichy. I did not receive you for the first time at night 
on the fourteenth of July on the boulevard de I'Hétel de Ville in 
Cusset..... 


There! Now we are detached from each other and we no 
longer know each other. As if I had rid you of your clothes and 
not of my remembrances, I see you as a statue, nude. Greetings, 
Valery Larbaud, unknown to me, dear to me, for me ever 
glorious. 
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The same apparently flighty method leads Giraudoux to portray 
La Fontaine through the temptations which confronted him, and which, 
according to Giraudoux, he resisted; in other words, he portrays La Fon- 
taine by accentuating, in a process of elimination, precisely those features 
which he lacked. When seriously applied, this indirect method is likely 
to unearth some hidden truths: this is for instance the origin which 
Giraudoux finds for Laclos’ vocation as a moralist: 


This vocation is neither serene nor is it unbiased. Its origin 
is not an interest in the passions, it is not even a hatred of evil; 
it is rather a resentment upon finding out that human beiigs are 
bold enough to indulge in it. His inventiveness, his inspiration 
as a moralist are not borne of a kind of optimism, of sympathy 
for humanity, of hope in its recovery, but of a jealousy of the 
wicked on account of their wickedness. 


And here are the well-known exordial lines of Giraudoux’s “‘Racine”: 


It is satisfying to think that the foremost writer in the litera- 
ture of France is not a moralist or a scholar or a general or even 

a king, but a man of letters. 

For Giraudoux’s negative statements always eventuate in affirmations. 
Like certain acrobats who for a while pretend to be clumsy in order, 
when they succeed, to get more applause, Giraudoux first thrusts his 
scalpels all around his patient, and then stabs him right in the heart, 
nails him to the operating table, and proceeds with his dazzling 
“Giralducian” dissections. 

Between the moment when Giraudoux tacks toward his goal and the 
moment when he abandons it with a hyperbole, is a privileged instant 
when his criticism reaches its point of equilibrium and unearths a meta- 
phor or a single word which is intended to be the key to the aesthetic 
mystery. This keyword is “man of letters” for Racine, “absent-minded” 
for La Fontaine, “free” for Gérard de Nerval. This again reminds one of 
Taine’s criticism with its “caractére dominant.” But, no matter how 
intelligent and clear-sighted the critic, the method has obvious limita- 
tions; there is no pass key in literature. Pretending to elucidate all of 
Livy with the single word “eloquence,” is just as venturesome an under- 
taking as it is allegedly to explain all of Charles-Louis Philippe by the 
mere word “innocence.” 


It is again in the preface of Littérature that Giraudoux unfolds the 
third and most peculiar of his critical idiosyncrasies, as he relates this 
delightful story of his adolescence, when he spontaneously appropriated 
the most beautiful and best known pieces of French literature: 
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At a wedding party, in the country, I recited Mignonne, 
allons voir si la rose, giving people to believe, without actually 
saying so, that it was my own. I was congratulated; it was nice, 
though a little finical, later I would learn vigor. No one suspected 
any faking, and there wasn’t any. It was all my own. 

As a matter of fact, Giraudoux never completely overcame this old 
habit. In later years, though he finally realized that he had written 
neither “The Ant and the Grasshopper,” nor the confession of Phaedra, 
he still persisted in gazing like Narcissus at his own reflection in the 
mirrors offered him by the faces of Racine and La Fontaine. There he 
would recognize and admire his own features because he had been 
looking for them, and, evoking these poets, like God he recreated them 
in his own image. 

In the very first lecture on La Fontaine, Giraudoux toys with history 
and supposes that during the trip which La Fontaine took in 1663 in his 
own native Limousin, the poet conceivably found the time and the 
opportunity to become his ancestor. He notices further that they both 
bear the same first name, a distinguishing feature which becomes perhaps 
less commonplace as we remember that Racine, too, was a Jean. And 
shouldn’t we add to these coincidences that some of the temptations 
which Giraudoux so lightheartedly attributes to La Fontaine, often 
without explicit proof, would perchance better fit Giraudoux himself, 
especially the temptation of women, that of high society and that of the 
literary life? Shouldn’t we also remember, as we read the curious and 
revealing paper collected in Littérature with the title of “The Beast and 
the Writer,” that Giraudoux is, after La Fontaine, one of our most 
delicate poets of animal life? Some of his animals may be imaginary like 
the invisible dog which the madwoman of Passy has on leash when she 
calls on her colleague of Chaillot. Others, more real ones, escaped the 
volume of Fables to caress the tender heart of Jean Giraudoux: the 
hedgehog of the beggar in Electre, the trout of Ondine, the horse of 
Hans von Wittenstzin zu Wittenstein, the eagle of Aegisthus and all the 
unknown birds which break the solitude of Suzanne’s Pacific island. 

So, as we leaf through the pages which Giraudoux devoted to his 
favorite writers, analogies spring forth linking them with him. These 
sometimes are created only by the will of Giraudoux who, for instance, 
as he wanted to be more Racinian than he was, had to model new 
“Giralducian” features on the mask of the poet of Athalie. His retouching 
is not always quite legitimate: we hear at the beginning of the essay that 
Racine never suffered from the metaphysical anguish which is sometimes 
attributed to him: 
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Of all the great questions which the movement of thought 
or which circumstances or simply fashion raises during his time, 
and which leave their mark even in the letters of Mme de Sévigné 
—not only is Racine never inspired, he has not allowed one of 
these things to penetrate his inner life. 


At this point Giraudoux’s profile is so intimately mingled with 
that of Racine that we have some difficulty in isolating each portrait, 
in spite of Racine’s wig and Giraudoux’s glasses, which are known to be 
the most easily detachable of distinguishing features, precisely those 
which we don when we want to go out in disguise. 

The deliberate confusion between Racine and himself also leads 
Giraudoux implicitly to disclose, as he mentions Racine’s Biblical plays, 
the motivation of his own Judith and Sodome et Gomorrhe: 


Passion in Racine is vital and incoercible. Hence the joy 
with which he wrote Esther and Athalie: he has at last found a 
fatality more pitiless than the fatality of the ancients, the viru- 
lence of which was tempered by the unbelief of the Greeks and 
the general poetical outlook. He has found his own people. With 
the Jews he can barter his Greek Destiny for a Jehovah who, 
beyond the native cruelty of Zeus, has precise designs on man- 
kind. He finds beings who, beside their personal fate, bear in 
addition a general fatality. 

Even some of the idiosyncrasies which Giraudoux too generously 


ascribes to Gérard de Nerval seem to be of an original “Giralducian” 
nature: 


Remembrance, forgetfulness, gentleness, knowledge of Ger- 
man, love of feminine names not borne by saints, complete lack 
of vanity: that is the very essence of Nerval. 


For wasn’t Giraudoux a German scholar at the Ecole Normale? and is 
there a calendar where one can find the names of Bella and Eglantine, of 
Claudie and Ondine? 


As Giraudoux emphasizes more the alleged likenesses which bind 
him to his favorite authors, as he stresses more those qualities which he 
would like to share with them, as he seeks more astutely, and perhaps 
more artificially, affinities which would identify him with them, his 
criticism becomes more and more a confession. And, since his prose often 
displays those characteristics which are commonly ascribed to poetry, 
such as undertones and connotations, unexpected metaphors, brilliant 
images, subtle rhythias, his critical essays are more and more distant from 
criticism, and that much closer to lyricism. Hence their stylistic qualities 
become all-important. 
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In spite of this priority granted to form, many writers of the past 
are often quoted as critics, whose pronouncements are scantier and shal- 
lower than those of Giraudoux—La Bruyére, for instance, or even 
Fénelon; whereas their more obscure contemporaries, who perchance 
may have been genuine critics, like Rapin or the Abbé Du Bos, are no 
longer consulted except by a few specialists. A man must be a critic of 
the first magnitude to attain immortality through the value of his criti- 
cism alone: even writers like Saint-Beuve or Taine had other literary 
talents to ensure the survival of their names. On the other hand a first- 
rate poet or novelist need not be a gifted critic, for the recognition 
granted to his creative work will endow his criticism with sufficient 
prestige. Many writers of our time would substantiate this remark, 
Proust or Valéry, for instance, not to mention the living. 

One may therefore predict a prosperous future for Giraudoux’s 
criticism. The scholarly leaves in his essays will be the first to wither 
and fall away. The more personal ones, on the contrary, will flourish. 
And since these too have fed on a fertile classical soil, their polish and 
their grace are not mere camouflage, but a legitimate aesthetic way of 
setting off the originality of Giraudoux’s intuitive findings. ‘These precious 
discoveries of his intellect are often misleading and sometimes untruthful, 
but, though some may deplore it, it is Beauty rather than Truth which 
is assumed by poets to have the privilege of eternity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
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The Critical Principles 
of Paul Claudel 


“Many people who think they have classical taste have only bourgeois 
taste.” It is unusual to hear a Frenchman make such a statement, and 
the fact that Paul Claudel can express so heretical a view is a measure 
of his originality and genius. In the land of Boileau and M. Homais, 
it is taken as an axiom that observance of classical canons is the criterion 
of civilisation; in the opinion of Voltaire, Shakespeare consists of a few 
pearls buried in a dunghill; and the verdict of most Frenchmen, pro- 
claiming themselves to be the spiritual heirs of ancient Greece, insists 
upon the superiority of Racine. Yet Claudel, using catholicity rather than 
classicism as a critical standard, feels that, in the last analysis, Racine 
must yield to Shakespeare. 


However tempting it may be to accept Claudel’s challenging epigram 
without further analysis, it is actually worth examining how a cultivated 
Frenchman has come to feel that classical taste often comes pcrilously 
close to degenerating into bourgeois taste. The key is to be found in the 
dislike which the author of Positions et Propositions feels for Voltaire. 
It is not, to be sure, surprising that a devout Catholic should have little 
love for Voltaire; what is significant here is the particular form of his 
hostility. Claudel is not attacking Voltaire as the destroyer of religion; 
we do not find the despairing defiance of Musset’s “Dors-tu content, 
Voltaire” or Blake’s “Mock on, mock on, Voltaire, Rousseau;” in matters 
of faith, Voltaire to Claudel is not a dangerous adversary. In Positions et 
Propositions, it is rather the author of the Henriade than the author of 
Candide who is being attacked; or, if you prefer, in Candide itself, 
Claudel particularly dislikes the timorous, self-satisfied, stay-at-home spirit 
expressed by “II faut cultiver notre jardin.” 


For it is the famous “bon godt” of Voltaire that Claudel denounces: 
the good taste of which the half-educated are so proud: 


Basically, what irritates Voltaire and his petty modern de- 
scendants, is not so much the truth contained in the Bible as the 
picturesque magnificence of the stories it tells, and the language 
which cloaks them. Dante and Shakespeare shock them no less; 
for they too are “exaggerated” and “obscure” authors. This is the 
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deference to public opinion of the parvenu, of the Paris con- 
cierge who is ashamed to let his friends see his mother dressed 
in beautiful peasant costume. 


Claudel is here thinking of the causes of a problem which has struck all 
students of French literature: why has a country whose genius has pro- 
duced the greatest cathedrals no Divine Comedy? Why is the epic in 
France represented by such works as the Franciade, the Henriade, or 
Jocelyn? It is the spirit of Voltaire, whose bourgeois conservatism and 
worldly materialism have, in the name of good taste and classicism, wittily 
but timorously dried up the sources of poetic inspiration. 

And so it is that, surprisingly enough, we find Claudel basically un- 
sympathetic to the principles of Voltaire’s critical predecessor, the Legis- 
lator of Parnassus, Boileau. According to traditional French criticism, 
this position is unorthodox in the extreme; but, in his essay Sur le vers 
frangais, Claudel is unfriendly to the alexandrine, and especially to the 
national state of mind which has succeeded in shackling French verse. 
This state of mind is the cautious, bourgeois one already referred to, and 
the essay on French poetry contains the following interesting piece of 
sociological analysis: 


The Frenchman hates what is random, accidental, or sur- 
prising. He carefully builds his life and strives to exclude from 
it all heterogeneous interference. He feels the need of justifying 
all his actions to himself, and, furthermore, being aware of the 
penetrating stares of his neighbors, plans his life as if he con- 
stantly had to defend himself against charges of embezzlement 
and waste. Everything which is not necessary, and especially 
pleasure, worries him deeply and troubles his conscience . . . 
The Frenchman has always considered himself as belonging to a 
corporation all of whose stockholders have to report to each 
other. He does not want to waste anything. A useless or spoiled 
asset, a pleasure which one enjoys, seem to him sinful acts. Hence 
our reputation for stinginess and thrift. Pére Grandet, whom 
Balzac has described so well, is not primarily a miser, he is a 
man who only feels comfortable in necessity. 


This, then, is the spirit which has decreed the alexandrine as the 
standard French verse form. The alexandrine, with its balance and 
symmetry, corresponds to the French horror of the random, accidental, 
and surprising. It is essentially an indoor, airless kind of verse, adapted 
to the security and stuffiness of the middle-class home. This is the reason 
for the rigid rules concerning rhyme, position of caesura, fixed number 
of syllables, hiatus, and so on. Thus an idol has been made of contrainte 
—the rules and restraints which make the writing of verse a difficult 
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game. But if, as Claudel points out, contrainte (in the sonnet, for 
example) is a virtue in itself, why not go further and make acrostics 
obligatory in poetry? 

The alexandrine has thus become primarily a machine for weighing 
ideas. It is ideally suited to “exposition, analysis, definition, and demon- 
stration of carefully circumscribed psychological states . . .”” Each proposi- 
tion is balanced, after a pause for punctuation, by a symmetrical counter- 
proposition. This verse form lends itself well to the expression of sensible 
little maxims, full of bourgeois common sense; and Claudel cites 
examples from Moliére, such as: 


Qwimporte qu’elle manque aux lois de Vaugelas 
Pourvu qu’a la cuisine elle ne manque pas... 


going on to comment on the national fondness for aphorisms, such as 
Paris vaut bien une messe, L’Etat, c’est moi! and J’y suis, j’y reste! The 
alexandrine makes the reader feel intelligent, civilised, pleased with 
himself, and above all safe; its effects on poetic inspiration have been 
disastrous. This we can vividly realise if we reflect upon the humiliating 
fate which has overtaken poetry in French lycées: requiring students to 
copy out lines has become a standard form of disciplinary action: poetry 
is punishment. So Claudel arrives at the dogmatic conclusion that 


. all the imagination, force, passion, eloquence, dreaming, 
verve, color, spontaneous music, feeling for broad effects, in the 
French language—everything which corresponds best to the idea 
we have had of poetry ever since Homer—are to be found not in 
our poetry, but in our prose. The truly great French poets, the 
great creators, are not called Malherbe or Despréaux or Voltaire, 
nor even Racine, André Chénier, Baudelaire, or Mallarmé. Their 
names are Rabelais, Pascal, Bossuet, Saint-Simon, Chateaubriand, 
Honoré de Balzac, Michelet. 


There is, however, nothing strikingly new in these critical opinions. 
Many critics—particularly Anglo-Saxon—have taken the view that French 
prose is superior to French poetry, and, indeed, have scarcely been willing 
to admit the existence of French poetry at all. Furthermore, neither is it 
original to attack the canons of Boileau; the nineteenth century, from 
Racine et Shakespeare and the Préface de Cromwell on down, has been 
vociferous in its diatribes against classicism. One might be tempted to 
think, from some passages of Sur le vers francais, that Claudel’s standards 
of criticism are essentially Romantic ones. That this is not the case may 
readily be seen from his attitude toward the nineteenth century which, 
with some exceptions, he looks upon as barren. It will be profitable to try 
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to understand why Claudel disapproves of the nineteenth century, as we 
shall then be able to get at the heart of his critical position. 

In the middle of the essay on French verse, there is a digression on 
Victor Hugo. Claudel has a sort of reluctant admiration for this poet, and 
is especially pleased to observe that Hugo, despite strenuous efforts, does 
not really believe in the various substitutes for religion, such as Humanity 
and Progress, which he pretends to worship. Claudel points out Hugo’s 
great enthusiasm for monsters and criminals—from ‘Torquemada to 
Napoleon III—and this, to him, is a sign of genuine angoisse; Hugo may 
be regarded as a visionary comparable to Blake. “Not” (Claudel insists) 
“a visionary of the things of God; he never saw God; but no one has ever 
drawn so much out of that darkness which is caused by the absence of 
God.” And, as Claudel looks at the nineteenth century as a whole, its 
literature appears to him as a “waste land full of ruins and excavations.” 
Wandering around this waste land, there are a few great, tormented 
souls, hallucinated spirits: Blake, the Goethe of Part II of Faust, Michelet, 
Carlyle, Ibsen, Wagner “who was first lighted by a ray of redemption, 
and Nietzsche who was devoured alive by the monster who only pursued 
the others.” 

What is the matter with the nineteenth century? Claudel’s objection 
to it may be summed up in a few words: it is pagan rather than Christian. 
In the name of liberty and progress, it has thrown away religious re- 
straints and produced meaningless chaos. It has pursued strange gods 
and created a hell on earth. This process of disillusionment is described 
in an eloquent passage: 


All the fetters of superstition and morals had been removed; 
what a triumph of life we were going to witness, what a radiant 
orgy of freedom and joy! And we find nothing but despair, pessi- 
mism, nightmare, bitterness, aberration, fury, the mind possessed 
by the most hideous sights, culminating today in moronic stam- 
merings. Our realistic novels are full of a patient and attentive 
hatred for humanity, of scorn and slander of the poor; it would 
seem as if their authors felt a sadistic joy at seeing the soul con- 
quered, humiliated, disappointed, jeered at, suffocated by filth, 
trampled by animal's feet . . . It is the end of the pagan experi- 
ment which we have tried once more. And this end is nothing 
but the inevitable conclusion of all paganisms, of all religion of 
nature: that is, the unnatural; it is not the Jerusalem of the 
visionaries, but Sodom, as it is written in the Epistle to the 
Romans. We are in it now. Jam fetet. 


No key is needed to identify the writers condemned here; in the “scorn 
and slander of the poor,” the reader will readily detect the references to 
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such novels as L’Assommoir and La Terre; in the “aberrations,” the sensual 
experiments of a Des Esseintes; in “Sodom,” the adventures of M. de 
Charlus or Robert de Passavant. It may be more surprising to note, 
throughout Claudel’s criticism, an unremitting hostility towards Stendhal, 
who is variously characterized as a “cold simulator,” “worthless,” and 
“imbecile.” Disapproval of Flaubert, upon reflection, may seem more 
natural, since the barrenness of spirit so powerfully evoked in L’Educa- 
tion Sentimentale or Bouvard et Pécuchet is an example of the meaning- 
lessness of life which Claudel finds in the nineteenth century, and 
M. Homais is, in a sense, the spiritual son of Voltaire; but the anathema 
extends even to Flaubert’s style (an heretical view indeed for a French 
critic). Flaubert, it appears, has no sense for the music of the French 
language, and is like a deaf man struggling to reproduce a note which 
he is incapable of hearing. 

Claudel elaborates further his grounds for disliking the literature of 
the nineteenth century in his brilliant essay on Dante, in Positions et 
Propositions. (Since this essay contains not only much lively destructive 
criticism, but also many positive statements as to the author’s belief in the 
nature of poetry, it is particularly recommended to the student of 
Claudel’s thought.) Poetry, for Claudel, should give meaning to the 
universe, and the proper themes for poetry are those which, as he says, 
compose, or, in other words, give coherence and sense to the whole of 
human experience. Now, the principal themes employed by the poetry 
of the nineteenth century fail to compose reality for us. Claudel feels 
that, in this respect, they are like religious heresies, productive of disorder 
and meaninglessness in life. He enumerates these themes; the first is that 
of revolt and blasphemy, as expressed by Blake, in the Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, by Byron in Cain and elsewhere, by Leconte de Lisle, 
and countless others. Claudel’s comment on this type of poetry is 
characteristic: “These insults hurled into a vacuum have something 
childish about them, and really do us no good.” The conception that 
poetry should somehow do us good reveals much of the critic’s basic 
doctrine: clearly, he is as far removed from Parnassian art-for-art’s-sake 
theories as from Romantic ideas. But Claudel goes on to dismiss other 
nineteenth-century themes: for instance, Nature’s insensitivity to human 
suffering (Vigny and Leconte de Lisle are poets who spring to mind 
here) ; the Universe without God; Humanity (described as an idol without 
substance) ; the Infinite (Victor Hugo’s Plein Ciel is cited); and finally, 
Evolution. The theme of Evolution strikes Claudel as particularly un- 
satisfactory in poetry: 
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The idea of evolution is no less abominable, since it tends 
to give all creation an indefinitely temporary and precarious 
character, and, making these momentary stages unimportant, asks 
us to prefer what does not exist to what exists. A true poet has no 
need of bigger stars and more beautiful roses. The one that 
exists is enough for him, and he knows that his own life is too 
short for its lesson and for the approval it merits. He knows that 
the works of God are good and he asks for no others. 


As we shall see a little further on, praise of the works of God is for 
Claudel the essential theme of all great poetry. 

Nineteenth-century literature, in short, gives neither joy nor meaning 
to life: that is Claudel’s constant accusation. Turning aside briefly from 
the consideration of poetry, we find that this is one of his basic objections 
to the typical novelists of the period: Balzac, Flaubert, Zola, Loti, and 
Huysmans. All of them offer us nothing but inventories and descriptions. 
Claudel gives the poet Mallarmé the credit for being the first writer in 
his century who, not being content to observe the passing show, asked 
the fundamental question: what does it mean? It is evident that Claudel 
believes that our culture has been undergoing a prolonged crisis, from 
which we are only beginning to emerge, and of which the nineteenth 
century was the climax. The origin of this crisis he traces to the influence 
of Jansenism. Jansenism committed the blasphemous error of despising 
two God-given human faculties, sensitivity and imagination. (In a sense, 
though Claudel does not say so, the origin of this error could be pursued 
back further, since behind Pascal stands Montaigne’s Apologie de Ray- 
mond Sebond, with its sceptical distrust of all the human faculties.) In 
any case, the crisis of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, with their 
Voltaires and M. Homais, is fundamentally not so much a crisis of 
intelligence as the drama of the starved imagination of mankind. And so 
the study of Dante is particularly valuable for the modern world. Our 
imagination has been starved for so long that we are incapable of con- 
ceiving of, and therefore of desiring, the kingdom of heaven; the Divine 
Comedy fulfills the true function of literature by giving joy and meaning 
to life; the one word which sums up all Dante’s work is Love. 


Thus in Claudel’s opinion, there is a basic connection between the 
greatest poetry and religion. Faith is valuable to the poet in three prin- 
cipal ways (and here we have the counterpart of the various nineteenth 
century themes which Claudel feels to be unfitted for great poetry). 
Faith in God makes Praise possible as a theme of poetry (as opposed to 
Revolt and Blasphemy, already discussed). Praise is above all the theme 
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which composes, in the Claudelian sense of this term. Saint Francis of 
Assisi’s Cantico di Frate Sole would be a good example of this kind of 
poetry. The second benefit of religion to the poet is that it gives meaning 
to life; the world is no longer seen as the product of blind forces. And 
finally, religion makes drama possible; for where there is no meaning in 
life, there is no struggle, and hence no drama. It is interesting to note 
that two of the nineteenth-century poets of whom Claudel approves are 
viewed, in the pages of his critical writings, as basically religious poets. 
One of them is Verlaine. Reviewing the names of many who were 
tortured in spirit by the conflict between daily life and their ideal—Keats, 
Mallarmé, Gérard de Nerval, Francis Thompson—Claudel feels that their 
efforts to comprehend the human soul finally came to fruition in the 
person of Verlaine. Religious poetry in nineteenth-century France prior 
to Verlaine may be essentially reduced to a series of pious students’ 
exercises: 


The originality of Verlaine, I repeat, is that he was a Chris- 
tian poet; Christian dogma was not for him an occasional theme 
for elaboration and declamation, but the essential food of his 
soul, of his heart and his thought; not a bitter or sweet dessert, 
but bread, humble daily bread. 


The other poet is Rimbaud, whom Claudel regards as a sort of 
mystic “a l'état sauvage.” Claudel attributes to him an important influence 
in preparing the famous conversion which took place on Christmas Day 
1886, in Notre-Dame: “The first gleam of truth was given me by the 
discovery of the books of a great poet, to whom I owe an eternal grati- 
tude, and who has had a preponderant share in the development of my 
mind, Arthur Rimbaud.” And in a letter to Jacques Riviére, he insists 
further: 


Rimbaud is the most important influence which I have 
undergone. Oizhers, and principally Shakespeare, Aeschylus, 
Dante and Dostoievsky have been my masters and have shown 
me the secrets of my art. But Rimbaud alone has had an influence 
which I shall call seminal and paternal, and which makes me 
really believe that there is such a thing as spiritual as well as 
physical begetting..... I was finally liberated from the hideous 
world of Taine, Renan, and the other Molochs of the nineteenth 
century, that convict prison, that horrible machine entirely ruled 
by perfectly inflexible—and, culminating horror—knowable and 
teachable laws. 


As the foregoing passage shows, one of Claudel’s leading objections 
to the nineteenth century is that it is the age of positivistic science. 
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Because this age sought to explain all reality in terms of deterministic 
laws, it is stifling to the spirit—indeed, a sort of convict prison. In view 
of this lack of sympathy with “science,” it is curious to find Claudel trying 
to rebabilitate Jules Verne as a novelist. He speaks of this author's 
“powerful creative genius,” and considers it a monstrous injustice that he 
is not generally rated far above the “worthless” Stendahl. It is such 
surprises as these that make Claudel’s criticism especially interesting; we 
have seen his dislike for “necessity” and “inflexible laws;” in a sense, 
Claudel’s thought itself defies any mechanical attempt at pigeonholing 
in the nineteenth-century manner. This is most vividly seen in his 
denunciations of bad religious art. One might expect a critic so convinced 
of the essential relation between religion and poetry to be indulgent 
toward the insipidly sentimental statues of Saint Joan of Arc and Saint 
Teresa of the Child Jesus which fill the churches of modern France. On 
the contrary, Claudel is brilliant in his attacks on the “moral diabetes” 
which has produced “le gout du fade” in religious art of the last two 
centuries. He points out that in modern times the Church, instead of 
calling upon Rude or Carpeaux or Rodin or Maillol to do her statues, 
has ordered them from department stores and tombstone manufacturers. 
The principle has been to win the public by flattering vulgar taste, rather 
than to honor God and illustrate the Christian faith. But also, the 
Church has suffered from the same fear of the imagination as has the 
rest of our culture; there has been a veritable distrust of the great artist. 

Yet, even if, in actual fact, most modern Catholic art is bad, in a 
broader sense Claudel feels that the greatest art is catholic. Catholic 
means universal, and referring us to the first article of the Creed, Claudel 
reminds us that the universe is made up of the visible and the invisible. 
The latter we know through reason and faith, the former through 
reason, the imagination and the senses. None of these faculties is bad; 
only a heretic or a Pascal would think so. However, 


Science is concerned only with visible things . . . Its domain 
is what things are, not what they mean. Of the human faculties, 
it uses only reason . . . It is a power of establishing facts, not a 
power of creation. Science attempts to classify, to systematize and 
to utilize what is around us, and for that it does not need to 
bring into play all the faculties of the human mind, the soul, and 
the body. Seeing a thing is very different from making it. And 
| the proper domain of art and poetry is (as the second of these 

words indicates) making something. Out of something merely 
perceived by the senses, man makes something which reason can 
understand and sensitivity enjoy; out of a material object he 
makes a spiritual being. Giving the word its full meaning for 
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our mind and our senses, poetry is, as you say in English, the 

power which fully realises beings, which makes them realities. 

We are now in a position to sum up briefly Claudel’s basic beliefs 
concerning poetry. First of all, the poet should use all human faculties, 
scorning neither reason nor imagination nor the senses nor religious 
faith; in other words, he should draw upon the whole of human exper- 
ience. Then he should remember that the creation of a poem is the 
making of an object, just as much as the painting of the Sistine Ceiling 
or the building of Chartres Cathedral. The poem, once created, should 
give coherent meaning and joy to human life. The chief purpose of 
poetry is to glorify God. 

However, since Claudel himself is really a poet, and not merely a 
critic, his principles are best illustrated in his poetry. No work embodies 
his beliefs as to the nature of poetry better than his masterpiece, Le 
Soulier de Satin. It can indeed be said that the whole aim of this great 
play is to glorify God. A study of Claudel’s critical ideas cannot be better 
concluded than by looking at the lines spoken by the King of Spain in 
Scene VI of the Premiére Journée, where, by implication, the gloomy 
materialistic determinism of the nineteenth century is repudiated: 


Triste? Comment dire sans impiété que la vérité de ces choses 
qui sont lceuvre d’un Dieu excellent 

Est triste? et sans absurdité que le monde qui est a sa 
ressemblance et 4 son émulation 

Est plus petit que nous-méme et laisse la plus grande part de 
notre imagination sans support? 

Et je dis en effet que la jeunesse est le temps des illusions, 
mais c'est parce qu'elle imaginait les choses infiniment moins 
belles et nombreuses et désirables qu’elles ne sont et de cette 
déception nous sommes guéris avec lage. 
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The Essence of Poetry: 
A Concept and A Dilemma 


For centuries in France shifting currents of taste have made necessary 
frequent reappraisals of the literature of the past and produced frequent 
conflicts between an often uncritical eclecticism and a possibly too nar- 
rowly dogmatic exclusiveness. None of the problems raised by these shifts 
of taste has been as difficult as the dilemma produced by the present 
generally prevalent conception of the essence of poetry and the practice 
of contemporary poets that stems from it. If one accepts that conception 
and that poetic practice, what must one’s attitude be toward the poetry 
of the past? 

Earlier shifts of French poetic taste have seen one generation repudiate 
completely the poets of the preceding period. It happened when Boileau 
repudiated the Pléiade, and again when the Romantic poets repudiated 
French lyric poetry between Malherbe and André Chénier. In our day we 
are possibly too historically minded to indulge in such complete revolu- 
tions, though in a sense we have more real reason to do so. Boileau could 
condemn Ronsard out of hand, and Sainte-Beuve could proclaim that 
Jean-Baptiste Rousseau and Delille were decidedly faded glories, but we 
who, in our day, no longer hold that “la raison pour marcher n’a souvent 
qu’une voie,” are reluctant to be equally dogmatic. And yet we have 
a basis for dogmatism that did not exist at earlier periods. We have a 
conception of the real essence of poetry, of what for the sake of con- 
venience I shall call pure poetry, that—no matter how vague and how 
difficult to define—exists, one that corresponds morever to the practice of 
our poets. Neither Boileau nor Sainte-Beuve had a clear conception of 
poetry, one that was in conformity to the practice of his contemporaries 
and that would justify his dogmatism. 

The confusion as to the real nature of lyric poetry that existed 
throughout the whole classical period in France is shown by the hocus- 
pocus by which classical theorists tried to show how “beau désordre,” the 
ideal of the ode (an ideal, which, though they never admitted it, they 
really could not stomach), should be “un effet de Il’art.” The confusion 
that still existed in the Romantic period is shown by the fact that when 
Sainte-Beuve attempted to define lyric poetry (in his article on J. B. 
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Rousseau, 1829) , his definition was so inclusive as to be practically useless. 

It is true, as Thierry Maulnier pointed out not so many years ago, 
that “la poésie oppose aux définitions une résistance particuliére, parce 
qu’elle se résigne mal a n’étre qu’essence,” but in spite of that recent 
years have seen the gradual rise of a notion—and a pretty definite one at 
that—of what it is, aside from rime and rhythm, that really differentiates 
poetry from prose. Just what this notion is, and what are its implications 
with regard to poetic taste in general will be brought out more clearly, 
we hope, by a brief account of the stages of its development. 

As Craig La Driére pointed out in his artic'e on “Poetry and Prose” 
in the Dictionary of World Literature, attempts to clarify the essential 
nature of poetry, attempts to define pure poetry, were constantly muddled 
because, on the one hand, of the tendency, dating from Aristotle, to con- 
fuse poetry with fiction, and, on the other hand, because of the insistence 
that poetry must have a didactic function. In spite of these (and other) 
misconceptions, slowly there began to rise to the surface the notion that 
the real distinguishing quality of poetry was a mysterious essence which 
differentiated it from prose. It is interesting to remark in passing that 
one of the earliest appearances in print of this notion, still vague, still 
inchoate, was in the Eighteenth Century, in that stronghold of con- 
servatism, the Dictionnaire de l’Académie francaise. The first edition 
(1694) showed nothing but the confusion referred to above: 

Porsie: L’art de bien raconter ou représenter en vers les 
actions et les passions humaines sous des fictions ingénieuses. 


Se prend aussi quelquefois seulement pour I’art de faire des 
vers, pour la simple versification. 


In the fourth edition (1762), the definition began very colorlessly: 
Porsie: L’art de faire des ouvrages en vers. 

But then comes this interesting phrase: 
Se prend aussi pour le feu de la poésie. 


What this “feu” was, neither the author of the definition (D’Alembert?) , 
nor any one else at the time could have explained. This same definition 
is to be found in the 1771 edition of the Dictionnaire de Trévoux, but 
later dictionaries (editions of the Dictionnaire de Académie and Littré 
as well) retreated to a clearer but much less significant terminology: 


Se prend aussi pour les qualités qui caractérisent les bons 
vers. 


Edgar Allan Poe seems to have been the first to formulate, just about 
a century ago, a definition which it must be admitted does not really 
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clarify (is real clarification possible?), but does get to the heart of the 
matter. Earlier Romantic poets and critics, including Poe himself, had 
been (to use a current image) making numerous near misses, but never a 
real hit. As early as 1810, in De l’Allemagne, Madame de Staél had said: 
“La poésie lyrique ne raconte rien.” Others, reacting against the didacti- 
cism heresy, had attempted to define the effect of poetry or the intent of 
the poet, without really touching upon the essence of poetry. The remarks 
of Coleridge, imitated by Poe in the preface to the 1831 edition of his 
poems, are too well-known to need quotation. Victor Hugo, in the preface 
to Les Orientales (1829) and Théophile Gautier, in the preface to his 
Poésies (1832), proclaimed the doctrine of art for art’s sake—and hence of 
poetry for poetry’s sake—, but without defining the essence of poetry. 
It remained for Poe to put into simple words what had possibly long 
been an assumption of poets. In his essay on “The Poetic Principle” (first 
given as a lecture in 1848), Poe insisted at some length that a poem must 
be a poem and nothing else, a poem per se, that is, that a poem must 
above all be: 


We Americans . . . have taken it into our heads that to write 
a poem simply for the poem’s sake, and to acknowledge such to 
have been our design, would be to confess ourselves radically 
wanting in the true Poetic dignity and force:—but the simple 
fact is, that, would we but permit ourselves to look into our own 
souls, we should immediately there discover that under the sun 
there neither exists nor can exist any work more thoroughly 
dignified—more supremely noble than this very poem—this poem 
per se—this poem which is a poem and nothing more—this poem 
written solely for the poem’s sake. 


A few years later this definition—or rather this conception—of a poem 
as a thing in itself found its way into print in France with the publication 
(1857) by Baudelaire of the second instalment of his translations of Poe’s 
tales. Baudelaire did not translate “The Poetic Principle” as such, but 
in a preface entitled “Notes nouvelles sur Poe,” he paraphrased portions 
of it at some length, and on the point to which we are referring he was 
close to Poe: 


Poetry, if one will but descend within oneself, interrogate 
one’s soul, and recall one’s recollections of enthusiasm, has no 
other aim than itself; it can have no other, and no poem will be 
so great, so noble, so truly deserving of the name of poem, as 
that written solely for the pleasure of writing a poem . . . Poetry, 
under pain of death or defection, cannot be assimilated to science 
or morality; it does not have Truth for its object, it has only 
Itself. 
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It is in the critical remarks of Stéphane Mallarmé, limited in number 
and extent as they are, that one finds the present-day theory of pure 
poetry really taking shape. Mallarmé, strongly influenced by Poe and 
Baudelaire (he said that his dream was to “écrire un Poéme digne de 
Poe et que les siens ne surpasseront pas’), had, as early as 1862, at the 
age of twenty, expressed the desire that poetry be a mysterious, secret 
language, incomprehensible to the profane.? In the succeeding years, we 
find, in his correspondence, fragmentary expressions of his conception 
of pure poetry: 


... I am inventing a language which must of necessity arise 
from a very new poetics, which I could define in these few words: 
Depict, not the thing, but the effect that it produces. 

The line must not, therein, be made up of words, but of 
intentions, and all words must fade before sensation. 

It is so hard for me sufficiently to isolate myself from life to 
feel, without effort, the extra-terrestrial and necessarily harmon- 
ious impressions which I wish to arouse.* 


Finally, in 1884, in reply to a request for a definition of poetry, he 
came out with the following: 


Poetry is the expression, by means of human language 
brought back to its essential rhythm, of the mysterious meaning 
of the aspects of existence: it endows thus with authenticity our 
sojourn and constitutes the only spiritual task.‘ 


This definition, which, taken in conjunction with Mallarmé’s prac- 
tice, amounts to an admission that poetry is an attempt at the expression 
of the fundamentally inexpressible, is the completest definition of pure 
poetry that we will find in the Nineteenth Century. Twentieth-Century 
followers of the Poe, Baudelaire, Mallarmé tradition seem to have realized 
that defining poetry as the expression of the inexpressible was making a 
contradiction, and hence came to the next logical step: the conclusion 
that poetry is not expression at all, but rather the use of words in an 
entirely different way. Paul Valéry was one of those to formulate this 
conception. In speaking of Gustave Cohen’s interpretation of his own 
Cimetiére marin, he said: 


. . if people inquire of me, if they are distressed (as does 
occur and at times quite markedly) concerning what I “meant to 
say” in some poem or other, I answer that I did not mean to say, 
but meant to do, and that it was the intention to do which 
determined what I said.5 


Poetry is then not saying something; it is doing something. Archibald 
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MacLeish, at about the same period, expressed very concisely the same 
idea in his poem, “Ars poetica”: 

A poem should not mean 

But be. 


Also at about the same period, Tristan Tzara, in a little-known but 
important article entitled “Essai sur la situation de la poésie,’ appearing 
in 1931 in Le Surréalisme au service de la Révolution, came out with the 
same interpretation of pure poetry and rejected categorically all other 


types: 


The poetry which is distinguished from novels by its external 
form alone, the poetry which expresses either ideas or feelings, 
no longer interests anyone. I set up against it poetry activity of 
the mind. 


That the large majority of contemporary poets take for granted a 
conception of poetry akin to that presupposed by the Twentieth-Century 
definitions just given may be assumed. It is certainly taken for granted 
by Jean-Paul Sartre in his authoritative study “Qu’est-ce que la littéra- 
ture?” (1946). In the first part of this study Sartre devotes several pages 
to a keen analysis oi’ the differences between poetry and prose. As the 
phrase of Maulnier quoted earlier might suggest, Sartre is able to explain 
explicitly and without the use of figurative language only what poetry 
is not; that is, that the poet does not utilize language, that he does not 
aim to discern the truth or reveal it; that if he tells, explains or teaches, 
his poetry becomes prosaic and he has failed, etc. In saying positively 
what poetry is, Sartre uses formulae not too different from MacLeish’s 


“A poem should not mean/ But be .. .” or his 


A poem should be equal to 
Not true... 


All in all, however, for those who find insufficient the statements that 
poetry is a pure activity of the mind, that a poet does not mean but that 
he does, that a poem must not mean but be, the pages in which Sartre 
attempts to explain just what it is that a poet does should be rewarding. 

That this theory of pure poetry, the development of which has just 
been surveyed, represents fairly well what contemporary poets are trying 
to do, may, as we said above, be assumed. But what is its relation to the 
poetry of the past, to the poetry written before the last quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century? Did the great poets of the past, men like Racine, 
for instance, whom it is a tradition to admire without question, write 
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poetry which was pure activity of the human mind, which was not 
communication, which did not utilize language, which neither discerned 
nor revealed the truth, which did not tell, explain or teach, which—in a 
word—did not have meaning, which had only being? Obviously not. And 
yet the problem of to what extent we do or to what extent we can or 
should apply to the poetry of the past the present-day canons of pure 
poetry has been neglected. We propose here to make at least a preliminary 
examination of that problem. 

The shifting currents of French poetic taste to which we referred at 
the start of this paper were partly the result of a tendency (possibly more 
pronounced in France than elsewhere) for each generation of poets to 
knife the preceding one, failing to recognize in French poetry a con- 
tinuous chain of which all links are essential. Racine is about the only 
poet who has been spared this knifing, whose reputation has largely 
escaped periods of decline. As of Shakespeare, it could well be said of 
him: “Others abide our question, thou art free.” Let us then resolve 
to avoid hasty and unjust denigration, but let us nevertheless cast a 
rapid glance at the poetry of the past in the light of our present theories. 
For if we set up pure poetry as our ideal, if we accept the theories of 
poetry the development of which was outlined above, it is natural and 
justifiable to apply these theories to the poets of the past, to see to what 
extent they wrote what, for the sake of convenience, we call pure poetry. 
Obviously we will find pure poetry in the writings of Gérard de Nerval, 
Baudelaire, Lautréamont, Rimbaud, Mallarmé: it was from their theory 
and their practice that the contemporary theories developed. But what 
about the Parnassians, the Romantics, the poets of the Eighteenth and 
the Seventeenth Centuries, the Pléiade, the School of Lyon? What about 
Racine? 


It is worth noting that this particular problem is a serious one only 
for poetry. For poetry we must at least raise the question as to whether 
appreciation of the contemporary must preclude admiration for the past. 
For the other arts this question need not be raised—though some extreme 
skeptics have gone so far as to claim that true appreciation of an art is 
possible only in its contemporary manifestations, that nothing more than 
historic interest is possible in the case of the art of the past. This is 
really going too far, and in reality, though many Philistines seem to doubt 
the fact, the admirer of Picasso or Klee can and does admire without 
reserve the paintings of Giotto, Raphael, Rubens, Velasquez, Watteau, 
Delacroix and Courbet. And the good contemporary painter would 
probably claim, in all sincerity, that his aim in painting is essentially the 
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same as that of Giotto or Leonardo. This is not the case in poetry, an art 
in which the artist’s intent seems to have changed totally. An admirer of 
Mallarmé may claim, in complete good faith, that he admires Racine as 
much as he does the author of Hérodiade, but he will not go so far as to 
claim that Racine was trying to do the same thing that Mallarmé was. 
He will not, furthermore, be able to beg the question by saying that 
Racine was writing drama while Mallarmé was not (even though he may 
have pretended to have been writing drama in writing Hérodiade) . It is 
part of the accepted canon of French literature that Racine’s plays are 
not only great drama, but that they are also great poetry. 


Two possible solutions of this problem may be suggested. One—that 
followed by such an anthologist as Thierry Maulnier—though not entirely 
logical and not very sound critically, can be interesting and even stimu- 
lating, if not exaggerated beyond all proportion. That is, to find in the 
poetry of the past isolated verses, groups of verses or whole poems that 
seem to you to correspond to the contemporary ideal of pure poetry. 
Following this method, Thierry Maulnier included in his anthology, 
Introduction a la poésie francaise (1939), whole scenes from Racine and 
Corneille (including a passage from the generally disdained Suréna), 
sonnets of Maynard, dizains of Scéve, and fragments or whole poems from 
neglected or completely forgotten poets such as Garnier, Bertaut, Sponde 
and Du Bois Hus. In using this method, Maulnier was certainly pointing 
out the importance of hitherto underestimated links in the chain of 
French poetry. He was also showing that, in spite of the fact that their 
intent was by no means to write pure poetry, many French poets of the 
past contributed, at least to some extent, to its development. This method 
has, however, two defects which must be noted. 


One is that to appreciate a poet on the basis of short passages torn 
out of long poems is of dubious soundness. Although from the late 
Eighteenth Century on some critics have claimed that it is impossible 
to appreciate a long poem as an entity (notably Poe, in his “The Poetic 
Principle”), this view has not prevailed, and long poems have been and 
are written as complete entities, and are presumably to be judged as 
such. There are many French poets whose vogue died out years or even 
centuries ago in whose work may be found a few verses pleasing to 
modern readers. Whole stanzas of this sort are to be found in Jean- 
Baptiste Rousseau and Delille, and individual verses of interest are to be 
found not only in the Garniers and the Spondes resurrected by Maulnier, 
but also in Ecouchard-Lebrun, in Lefranc de Pompignan, even in Cotin 
and in Pradon. Yet these men were certainly neither pure poets, in the 
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modern sense, nor were they in the slightest way (except perhaps by 
accident) precursors of pure poets. 

The other defect in the Maulnier method of anthologizing consists 
in finding and in causing his readers to find in these poets connotative 
values that the poet did not intend and of which his contemporaries were 
unaware. There is, first of all, at least in the case of poets before 1600- 
1650, the poetic shock produced by unfamiliar archaisms in vocabulary 
or syntax. In the following verses (taken from Maulnier) the terms not 
italicized have for us a quaint and flavorsome archaic effect which they 
did not have for the poet’s contemporaries, an effect incidentally which 
would not exist if modern equivalents were employed: 


Plus je m’absente, et plus le mal s’ensuit 
De ce doux bien, Dieu de l\'amaritude... 

(Scéve) 
Au Caucasus de mon souffrir lié. . . 

(Scéve) 
Les tours de ce chateau noircissent de corbeaux 


Jour et nuit aperchés, sépulcraliers oiseaux, 
Et n’en veulent partir, ores qu’on les déchasse . . . 


(Garnier) 


Et le peuple, qui tremble aux fureurs de la guerre, 


Si ce n’est pour danser, n’orra plus de tambours .. . 
(Malherbe) 


There is also the tendency to find in figures of speech used by poets of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries genuinely imagistic connotations 
which were not really there, since the figures in question had been used 
and abused to such an extent that they had become nothing but abstract 
communication. Thus, when Phédre spoke of the “noirceur” of her 
“flamme,” no one even noted the confusion in the image (which a purist 
might have called an example of bad taste, and a modern example of 
poetic audacity); it merely meant to contemporaries that her love was 
evil. We must also note that with the passage of one, two or three 
hundred years, the great change in intellectual atmosphere necessarily 
means a great change in the emotional connotations of verses. Thus the 
famous lines from Bérénice: 


Dans l’Orient désert quel devint mon ennui! 
Lieux charmants, ott mon cceur vous avait adorée ... 


have certainly much more color for us today, than to the public of 1670. 
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In spite of these defects, the Maulnier method—practised with dis- 
cretion, of course—is a stimulating way of reviving the great poetry of the 
past. Scéve’s dizains may not have been intended to be and may not be 
pure poetry in the modern sense, but we welcome their rescue from 
oblivion. 


A possibly less stimulating, but more logical and less dangerous solu- 
tion of the problem of shifting values in poetry has been proposed by 
Edmund Wilson, in an article on “The Canons of Poetry,” in the April, 
1935, Atlantic Monthly. Sartre had already suggested the point in 
“Qu’est-ce que la littérature?” After defining, as showed above, the 
difference between poetry and prose, he says: 


We are concerned, I repeat, with contemporary poetry. 
History presents other forms of poetry. To reveal their connec- 
tions with ours is not my subject.® 


Wilson, commenting on the confusion apparent in the minds of those 
trying to define poetry, makes these suggestions: 


But I feel that in the minds of all of them the confusion 
still persists between the new idea of poetry and the old... . and 
that as time goes on and the technique of prose tends to take 
over more and more of the material formerly handled by the 
technique of verse, . . . it has become impossible to conduct any 
comparative discussion of literature on the basis of this mislead- 
ing division of it into the departments of ‘poetry’ and ‘prose’. . . 

It is time, it seems to me, to discard, or to define more care- 
fully, the word ‘poetry’ which has come to serve for so many 
ambiguities, and to recognize that the most intense, the most 
profound, the most comprehensive, and the most beautifully 
composed works of literary art . . . have been written sometimes 
in prose and sometimes in verse, depending upon the literary 
technique which happened to be dominant during the period. 


It is confusing, then, he goes on to say, to compare Vergil and 
Tennyson (and he would certainly say, Racine and Mallarmé, also) as 
“poets”—their aims were so different. It is much more appropriate to 
compare Vergil and Dante (“poets”) with the “prose writers” Flaubert 
and Joyce. There is no doubt that this method removes some confusion. 
And it does not prevent us, if we want to, from hunting and occasionally 
finding real examples of pure poetry in the verses of Racine—or for that 
matter in the prose of James Joyce or Marcel Proust! 
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NOTES 


1 In a letter of March, 1866. See Mallarmé, Propos sur la poésie, 
Monaco 1946, p. 59. 

2 In an article entitled “Hérésies artistiques,” appearing in L’Art 
pour tous. See Mallarmé, Euvres complétes, Paris 1945, pp. 257-60. 
Propos sur la poésie, pp. 43, 58. 
ib., p. 118. 

In “Au sujet du Cimetiére marin,” Variété III, Paris 1936. 
In Situations, II, Paris 1948, p. 87. 
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Proust’s Escape From Time 


And An Old French Poem 


Following a trend of thought anything but mysticai, Professor René 
Wellek concludes that “a poem... is a potential cause of experiences.” 
In the same context he states that “a work of art is ‘timeless’ . . . in the 
sense that . . . it has some fundamental structure of identity since its 
creation, but it is ‘historical’ too.” And he asks: “How far can a work of 
art be said to be changed and still remain identical?! A literary critic 
feels the truth of these statements, and knows that the question is justi- 
fied. What he may not grasp, and where he may feel that he loses the 
ground of common sense, is an implication: his work (the critic’s) cannot 
be charted, marked off on the line of time, or, maybe, if the critic’s work 
has any meaning at all, time is not simply a straight line for him. Un- 
comfortable as this commonplace of modern science may sound, we believe 
that it is necessary for a modern critic to face it. To help him face it and 
get used to living with it, is the purpose of this article. Looking to 
Proust as a guide, we claim that even such a philological thing as the 
critique of a medieval poem is en dehors du temps.? That the Proustian 
en dehors du temps may have something to do with the delight derived 
from poetry, will be a suggestion in the orbit of this demonstration. 

If Wellek is right as we believe he is, the critique in 1949 of a poem 
composed in 1245 must do justice to the identity that has been the poem's 
ever since. Nothing “arbitrary” must be “added.” Yet the tools with the 
help of which this identity of 1245 is to be outlined in sharp contours, 
are the tools of today: historical grammar, metrics, textual criticism 
according to the most modern standards, history, philosophy, theology, 
literary theories. The more a critique proceeds in terms of 1949, the more 
the poem of 1245 is likely to appear as what it is and ever has been. 
True to contemporary standards, the critic must feel certain that his 








* René Wellek, “The Mode of Existence of a Literary Work of Art,” 
in Critiques and Essays in Criticism, selected by R. W. Stallman (New 
York, 1949), pp. 218, 222. 

* The phrase is used as a technical term as in Le Temps retrouvé 
(Paris, 1927), Il, 14, 16. Cf. R. Vigneron, “Structure de Swann, Combray 
ou le cercle parfait,” Modern Philology, XLV (1948), 186. 
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critique is motivated only by factors relevant for the former epoch. To 
the extent to which he is motivated by such factors only, to that extent 
he proceeds as a critic—of 1949. It would seem inadequate, amateurish, 
to proceed as a critic of any earlier date, say 1850 or 1627. The very 
decision to do so would have been made from the point of view and on 
the level of experience of a man who, in 1949, decided that the earlier 
position was the better one. 

The critique of a mediaeval poem, in what sense then is it an event 
of 1949, in what sense one of 1245? Manifestly, in some sense both dates 
(and possibly more than two) are relevant. This assumption, neither 
mystical nor metaphysical, is in the warp and woof of critical experience, 
though at odds with the image of time as a Euclidean line. If the critic 
refuses or neglects to face the fact, his work is in constant danger of 
serious limitations, which are illustrated, for the mediaevalist, by certain 
approaches to the Chanson de Saint Alexis. Ernst R. Curtius read the 
Chanson from a point of view “contemporary” to the poet's, with the 
poetical arts of Geoffrey de Vinsauf or John of Garland at hand, and, as a 
result, he himself admitted that “the Latin poetics . . . do not satisfy 
us, because they suppose the validity in the works . . . of something that 
we would like precisely to understand.” Emil Winkler, on the other 
hand, read the Chanson from a point of view “contemporary” to himself 
and rejected what in this little legendary epic would not “please” the 
modern reader.’ Both Winkler as well as Curtius seem limited by their 
conscious or unconscious adherence to the axiom that, on the line of 
time, “earlier” and “later” could never be in the same place. 

It so happens that Professor Vigneron has shown in detail how 
Marcel Proust achieved richness and truthfulness precisely by walking 
along a time-path of another kind.* Although in conflict with the habits 
of common sense, Proust’s achievement is a fact. That it is a fact to guide 
the critic must now be shown. 

As is documented specifically in Vigneron’s study, Proust's capricious 
recollections (the occasions for his creative activity) are involontaires, 
not plausibly connected with anything that surrounds him at the moment 
when a recollection flares up. Proust condemns as lacking any véritable 
réalité, the marshalling of past experiences with chronological concern 





8 The controversy is discussed by H. A. Hatzfeld, “Esthetic Criticism 
Applied to Mediaeval Romance Literature,” Romance Philology, 1 
(1948), 309-310. Professor Hatzfeld’s article is certainly the foundation 
for any comprehensive study of aesthetic criticism in the mediaeval field. 


* R. Vigneron, loc. cit., pp. 185-207. 
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for the ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ of common sense. The remembrance of a 
thing past is an event which occurs after the thing has passed, but an 
event which may become more real by its association with and elaboration 
through ‘later’ things, through experiences that occur on a different level 
of maturity and in a different frame of mind. Not necessarily does the 
‘thing’ past acquire the same value of reality by being associated with 
things ‘contemporary’ to the thing past. A thing past becomes more 
meaningful, an essence des choses—along paths radically different from 
chronological, annalistic chalkings. Eventually a thing past may be as 
youthful as the past moment of youth and as mellow and reflective as the 
moment when there is remembrance. More than that. The more reflective- 
ly the past moment is explored, the more genuinely youthful it will be. 
To make the past most genuinely youthful, all the reflective resources 
on the maturest level must be mobilized. As an essence des choses the 
thing past is en dehors du temps. 


The objection to a comparison between Proust’s approach and the 
work of a critic is obvious: reading a poem, and trying to understand it, 
is not like remembering a moment of one’s own past. Less obvious are 
the aspects where a comparison seems significant. The first unreflecting 
reaction to a poem is involontaire. The fact that the poem can be 
grasped at all by the reader, makes the poem in this sense the reader's. 
There must be some connection between the poem and the reader's 
receptiveness for it, but any attempt to specify the connection too closely, 
amounts to an arbitrary selection of certain data at the expense of other 
data. If the poem means anything to the reader, and if he succeeds in 
doing jusice to it, there must be, in the reader’s experience, the poem 
(the structure identical since its creation) as an end in itself, and, for the 
sake of this end, there must be the fullest and most fastidiously differen- 
tiated world of ‘later’ and more mature experiences, attitudes, references, 
intellectual tools of the most recent date. As for the poem which we 
purpose to analyze, to be more relevant for 1245, (the date of the poem’s 
composition), the critique of the poem must be more relevant in terms 
of the experiential level of 1949. In the critique, the more 1245 appears 
as an orbit of life with an end in itself, the more alive will be the orbit 
of life around 1949. Undisturbed by the conflict with common sense 
images of time, the critique of the poem may claim to be en dehors du 
temps in the Proustian sense. 


This is nothing but a more determined admission of what happens 
quite commonly. The value of such an admission—and the following 
analysis of a poem, it is hoped, will bear that out—is the encouragement 
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given to critics. If this is admitted and accepted, a critic needs not resort 
to an imaginary ‘spirit of a time’, fearful of being ‘his age.’ Nor does he 
have to disown the ‘historical’ approach, anxious to pattern historical 
material according to fancies of ‘his age.’ Furthermore, dealing with 
poetry, with something that must give pleasure, the critic (or any reader) 
may find that this admission releases his capacity for delight. Resolutely 
accepted as both persistence and change, the experience with the poem 
appears delightful in that it is different from so many experiences which 
are unpleasant on two accounts: stagnation and instability. In the ex- 
perience en dehors du temps there is persistence which is not stagnant 
and creativeness which is not unstable. 


The following crusade poem—one so modestly excellent that the most 
excellent thing about it is its recently emended text—was composed in 
1245. May it serve as the illustration of how the delight it provides seems 
due to its being experienced en dehors du temps. 

A close Modern French adaptation of the Old French text reads as 
follows:® 


Tout le monde doit mener joie/ Et étre bien heureux.:/ 
Le roi de France s'est croisé/ Pour aller en cette voie/ La ot 
celui qui se garde de tous ses péchés/ Ne se trouve plus en 
mauvais état./ Sauf est qui en la mer nage./ Trop m’est tard que 
je n’y sote;/ La Dieu fut crucifié,/ N’a nul qui aller n’y doive. 


Ne savez-vous pas laventure/ Pourquoi le roi s'est croisé?/ 
Il est tout a fait loyal/ Et il est prud ’’homme juste/ Tant que son 
royaume dure/ Est-il a aimer et lowé;/ Sainte vie claire, pure,/ 
Sans péché et sans ordure,/ Méne le roi,—ce sachez,—/ Qwil n’y a 
en lui pas de méchanceté. 


Il eut une maladie] Qui lui dura longuement,/ Pour cette 
raison il se croisa,/ Car bien longtemps fut-il/ Qu’on croyait qu’il 
était sans vie./ Quelqu’un dit qwil était mort./ Dame Blanche, 
la gentille,/ Qui est sa mére et son amie,/ Trés durement 
s’écria,/ Fit si dure départie. 


Tous crurent vraiment/ Que le rot était mort./ Un drap fut 
sur lui jeté/ Et ils pleuraient durement/ Tous ses gens autour 
de lui;/ Un tel deuil en fut mené./ Le comte d’Artois vraiment / 
Dit au roi trés doucement./ Beau doux frére, parlez-mot,/ St Jésus 
vous le consent. 





5 For the original Old French text, see pp. 61-63 of Professor E. B. 
Ham’s article “A postscript in textual criticism,” in Mediaeval Studies in 
honor of J. D. M. Ford (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), pp. 55-67. 
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Donc le roi souptra/ Et dit: “Beau frére, doux ami./ Ou est 
Vévéque de Paris?/ Tout de suite il me croisera,/ Car longtemps 
mon esprit/ A été au dela de la mer,/ Et mon corps y girra;/ 
Sil plait a Dieu, il conquerra/ La terre et il (s’imposera) aux 
Sarrasins./ Bien ait qui m’aiderait.” 

Tous furent joyeux et heureux/ Quand ils ouirent le rot,/ 
Et ils se tinrent tranquilles,/ A lexception de sa mére au corps 
gentil./ Dowcement elle 'a embrassé;/ ........-.. Je vous 
donnerai quarante bétes de somme/ Chargées de deniers,/ Bonne- 
ment je vous les octroie—/ Pour les donner aux soldats. 


Chacun 4 cette nouvelle] Doit étre bien édifié,/ Car, a mon 
avis,/ Elle est avenante et belle./ Sera exalté/ Devant Dieu au 
paradis; Celui qui répandra sa cervelle/ Ou son sang ou ses 
boyaux/ En la terre ou au pays/ La (ou) Dieu nacquit de la 
Servante. 


As for the history, the poem shows the mother of Louis IX, Blanche 
of Castille, to be in accord with the king’s crusade resolve, thus giving 
an account similar to that of Matthew Paris, but different from that of 
other writers who discuss the attitude of the queen mother. The date of 
the composition is fixed for about 1245. What is really fixed for 1245? 
Inasmuch as we have a poem before us, all we can say is: a mood created 
by means of a certain unique form, a whole, which, if it has any literary 
values at all, cannot be a uniform, monotonous whole, but one which 
has parts, and there must be relationships between the parts, and between 
each part and the whole. This is the core of the poetic in a poem; it is 
the poet who, “when . . . the discordant tones . . . are together hurled... . 
divides,” and “brings the One to join the general ordination . . .’’* 


Obviously, the significance of our poem as a historical reference to 
the crusade resolve of Louis IX does not account for the form in which 
the resolve is expressed, nor for the manner in which the One (the part) 
is brought to join the general ordination (the whole).—One way of 
describing poetic forms is their metrical arrangement. The sixty-nine 
verses of the poem (one verse is lacking) are heptasyllabic, divided into 
strophes of ten lines each, rhymed according to the scheme ab ba a baa ba. 
This metrical structure hardly can be shown as uniquely necessary for a 
mood which may be expressed in this form and not in any other. 





® Quotation from Goethe’s Faust I (the poet’s words in Prelude on 
the Stage), ed. B. Taylor. The emphasis on the relationship between 
parts and the whole is now recently discussed by Elder Olson in Critiques 
and Essays in Criticism, selected by R. W. Stallmann (New York, 1949), 
pp. 264-288. 
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The student of what may be called the grammar of figuralism will 
notice the verses 45-48, rendered here as “Car longtemps mon esprit a été 
au dela de la mer, et mon corps y girra,” and infer from the context that 
by “au dela de la mer” is meant Jerusalem: a most elementary problem 
for the figuralist. Still used very much in 1230, and, therefore, relevant 
for 1245, Guibert de Nogent’s Liber quo ordine sermo fieri debet, explains 
the various meanings of Jerusalem as a classroom example of figuralism: 
according to history, Jerusalem is a certain city; allegorically, it signifies 
the church; morally, it is the state of mind of any Christian soul longing 
for a vision of eternal peace. Certainly, the soul of Louis IX, though 
imprisoned in his sick body, may well have been “in Jerusalem;” he had 
the attitude befitting a Christian. That the body is said to be expected 
to lie there too (girra) , is not surprising, Jerusalem being where it is and 
where the saintly king lies on his sick bed.? Assuming this bit of figuralism 
to be justified, we still must ask: “What is the function of this isolated 
inference in the context of this poetic structure?” 


Professor Ham’s recent emendations of the text have made it a better 
text than the one offered by Stimming, Suchier, and Bédier. Such an 
improvement must be hailed as coming from the textual critic whose 
position constitutes an advance in the field of modern textual criticism. 
Within the conceptual framework that deals with the poetic in a poem, 
we still must ask: “What are the poetic values of the poem of which 
we now have an improved text?” 


History (here, the reference to a crusade), metrics (the rhyme 
scheme), philosophy and theology (Jerusalem), textual criticism (girra) 
are systems of thought. It they constitute ‘modern’ thought, they are a 
mode of existence to be indexed ‘modern,’ ‘1949.’ Certain details of the 
poem may ‘fit’ into these systems of thought, become a ‘part’ of them, 
and of their mode of existence. The poem as a whole, however, its struc- 
ture created in 1245, and identical since that time, it too, is a mode of 
existence. A critique of the poem as a whole, if it exists at all, moves in a 
mode of existence which must be indexed ‘1245’ as well as ‘1949.’ Such a 
critique is neither mystical nor metaphysical. Its inspiration is Proustian. 
Let us see it it derives some clarity from the source of its inspiration! 

Let the form as a whole be a donnée affective, involontaire. For the 





7 Professor Ham maintained the reading girra (verse 47), contrary to 
the emendation i ira, and thereby, saved much of the meaning of the 
poem. For a general exposition of his views, see E. B. Ham, Textual 
Criticism and Jehan le Venelais (Ann Arbor, 1946). Cf. the review by 
U. T. Holmes, Jr. in Speculum, XXII (1947), 468-470. 
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most elementary grasp of forms, there is Joy at the beginning of the first 
strophe (joie, heureux, 1, 2.), there is Joy at the beginning of the second 
last (joyeux, heureux, 51, 52) and the last strophe (édifié, 62), Joy all- 
pervading (Tout le monde, Tous, Chacun, 1, 51, 61). Joy as frame, and, 
in the center, weakness, sickness and tears as the picture in this frame 
(maladie, mort, pleuraient durement, deuil, soupira, 21, 26, 34, 36, 41), 
yet so that the upper (or lower) part of the frame impresses itself 
strongly (joy in the last two strophes). A less involontaire, but still very 
elementary inference is Kierkegaardian: this sickness is not unto death. 
Indeed, there is a spiritual meaning to this illness and sadness. The 
king’s soul had been longtemps au dela de la mer (46). Now he himself 
(mon corps) will soon be—“in Jerusalem.” Clearly, since this decision 
is tantamount to recovery, the illness itself had been the variance be- 
tween spiritual aspirations and the weakness of the flesh. The end of 
the state of variance is recovery, the submission of the flesh to the call- 
ing of the spirit. So there is not really sadness pictured in a frame of 
joyfulness. There is, in the midst of overt joy, a more profoundly pecu- 
liar, special joy, one so spiritual that its appearance was deceptive, that 
“the world knew it not.” Since au dela de la mer (“Jerusalem”) is 
everywhere “where there is the right Christian frame of mind,” the body 
of the recovered king may well be conceived to be in “Jerusalem” with- 
out any particular emphasis on moving or transportation. By the very 
arrangement, by Joy surrounding a focus mysticus, the spiritual is sug- 
gested to be the focus, beyond the realm of physical competition.® 
Granting the mystical meaning au dela de la mer, the reader becomes 
aware that the poem has trained him to accept a mystical paradox. For, 
in the first strophe, immediately after the first emphasis on Joy, there 
is the paradox: Sauf est qui en la mer nage. This, and the rather long 
insistence on the moral excellence of the crusading king (strophe II), 
serve as a sufficient emotional preparation: whatever is the matter (sick- 
ness, tears), the outcome will be Joy, Joy on moral as well as mystical 
grounds. 

Yet, there is disease. Imperfection holds a very real place in the 
center (strophe III). How could the impression of its ugliness not mar 
the joyous harmony? The picture of ailing recumbency needs to be mod- 
ified if the full purpose is to be properly served: the presentation of the 
crusade resolve as a spiritual triumph. This need seems met by showing 





8This inference is possible through the interpretation of au dela de 
la mer as meaning “Jerusalem” on different levels of experience. See 
above. 
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the king lovingly attended to by his mother. Herself a youthful figure 


(la gentille, 27; au corps gentil, 54), she embraces her son, and as one 
would say to a child, she tells him that she wall give him the coins 
(deniers, 57),—for a purpose: pour les donner aux soldats (60). The 
king is cured, reborn, a child! Whatever repulsiveness there may have 
been about the ailment of an adult, is blotted out. On the other hand, 
if the picture of childhood suggests dependence, and thus would not 
enhance a leader, the last verse of the poem “La ot Dieu nacquit de la 
servante,” establishes the unexpected relationship between weak child- 
hood and the divine. Taken out of the context of the poem, this last 
verse is a cliché. In the context of the whole, that is, in the mode of 
existence created in 1245, after two instances of training for the accept- 
ance of mystical paradox (in strophes I and V), this last verse illustrates 
the truth of Reverdy’s statement that “the more unexpected and just 
the relations between two realities thus linked are, the more powerful 
the image, the greater its emotive force and its poetical truth.’’® 

The last verse refers to the Incarnation. Retrospectively, the pic- 
ture of mother and child in the center of the poem acquires new mean- 
ing. In the mystery of the Incarnation there are two aspects: the suffer- 
ing of the flesh, and spiritual Joy. There is the former in the outcry of 
the mother when she believes her son to be dead: “Trés durement s’écria” 
(29). Then, after the king has announced his resolve, and while all are 
joyful yet silent, the mother expresses her joy over this resolve which 
is the evidence of more than physical recovery. 

These two aspects of the mother-and-child picture affect other ele- 
ments in the poem. Just as the reference to the disease might have seemed 
“ugly,” there are references to other “ugly” things: the money needed 
to pay the soldiers and the crude details about the bloody ugliness of 
the actual combat (57-60, 67-68). Under the patronage of a “child,” 
these “ugly” things seem to shrink, and thus appear less ugly. For the 
mystical naiure of this shrinking the reader is well prepared. Yet the 
ugliness is there, in the flesh. Holy as a crusade may be, there is the 
question of money, there is bloodshed. As the mother-and-child picture 
is made to assume the proportions of a mystery, the mystery of Incarna- 
tion, like a halo, creates an orbit of feeling within which the fleshiness 
is real (not denied or etherealized), but so that the very reality of it is 
a spiritual mystery. In this connection, and only there, the concrete 
references to historical figures, Dame Blanche (27), le comte d’ Artois 





® Quoted from Henri Peyre “The Significance of Surrealism,” Yale 
French Studies, I, 2 (1948), 43. 
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(37), U'évéque de Paris (43), are not only the information given to us 
by a chronicler who happened to write verses. These concrete references 
seem to test the spirituality of the tone. They refer to individuals “in 
the flesh,” in an atmosphere where the “flesh” is mystical, where a child 
is a strong leader, and the greatest of all mysteries. 

Composed in 1245, the modest poem is a mode of existence of 1245. 
An interpretation of the poem must deal with each term in terms of 
the whole; it moves in a mode of existence of 1245. But it moves also in 
different modes of existence: modern textual criticism, modern inform- 
ation about the grammar of figuralism, insight into the diversity of levels 
of abstraction as distinguished by semanticists and gestalt-psychologists, 
modern literary criticism such as the theory of the poem as a paradox 
(Cleanth Brooks), the theory of the poem as a whole and end in itself 
(Elder Olson). The use of modern (1949) insights is constantly moti- 
vated, not by fragments from the poem which might bear out such in- 
sights, but by the poem as a whole, that is, by a mode of existence created 
in and identical since 1245. The use of such insights and for such a 
purpose is called the critique of the poem. The result, it is hoped, will 
be a clearer and fuller emergence of the poem as a whole, but also a 
clearer and fuller conception of the uses of modern insights. As a mode 
of existence by itself, however, the critique cannot be indexed entirely 
‘1245 nor entirely ‘1949.. As a mode of existence, and if time is con- 
ceived as an Euclidean line, the critique is en dehors du temps, an up- 
shot from Proust’s teaching that the ‘earlier’ and the ‘later’ moment 
both may, in a sense, be one and the same moment, only a richer, more 
meaningful, and more delightful moment of existence. 
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Stylistic Criticisin 
As Art-Minded Philology 


The new stylistics 

Stylistics was considered throughout the nineteenth century as a kind 
of optional syntax or an inventory of figures of speech and rhetorical 
tropes. It came of age in the twentieth. The new stylistics in all its 
domains is roughly speaking the science of language as the artistic- 
psychological expression of potential structures, or inner forms of con- 
cepts. Language as the frozen speech of a linguistic commumity reveals 
its structural psychology only to the historian of language who goes back 
to the creative and consciously expressive states of words, forms, phrases, 
locutions, and idioms. Language as individual speech of today, however, 
language in action, language as improvised conversation reveals the living 
emotions behind the forms of expression to any clever observer. This was 
the discovery of Charles Bally (1905), founder of modern stylistics.* 

A simple analogy makes evident that in any work of literature the 
author is expressing an attitude in a personal language within the general 
language, a procedure which everybody instinctively calls style. The prob- 
lem why this stylistic expression is in itself, and not by additional process, 
a form of art, was made clear by Benedetto Croce (1902).2 Croce goes so far 
as to declare any linguistic expression a product of art, ranking on the 
same level with any other artefact consciously produced by man. Not going 
into these controversial matters, let us simply state that the Neapolitan 
Hegelian philosopher, as far as literary language is concerned, would be 
supported even by Jacques Maritain because, according to scholastic 
tenets also, the poet is bound to produce a linguistic-stylistic artefact 
as his only possible form of expression. As a non-philosopher the literary 
artist couches thought and emotions partly consciously, partly uncon- 
sciously, not in abstract terms, but in creative language.* This language, 
in the widest sense comprising the whole structure of a work, is literary 
style. It is the object of investigation and interpretation of the literary 
critic, not of the literary historian who can only make use of the results 
of such an imvestigation. Style is the critic’s primary concern, because as 
said D. W. Rannie (1915) “style is the essential part of literature,” and 
accordingly “criticism of style is the essential part of literary criticism.” 
It is therefore a remark to the point when Jean Paulhan states that a 
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writer is a man who incessantly asks himself questions about language.® 
Consequently the objective critic is a critic of language. Paulhan proves 
that on the occasion of the appearance of Montherlant’s Le Songe, a 
dozen critics diverged on every imaginable point except one: each of 
them spontaneously and instinctively wanted to find a means to snatch 
from Montherlant the secret of his original images and his way of re- 
creating reality by his personal style,® i.e. his language inside the French 
language, as Valéry puts it.” 


Style investigation and criticism 

Style investigation and criticism have many if not all of their tasks 
in common, the finding of the decisive original traits in a literary text, 
the coordination of these traits into a reasonable unity, the explanation 
of the same style principle in the whole and in the details and the 
evaluation of the stylistic compound as a product belonging to the 
esthetical order. When the style investigator’s task comes to an end, the 7 
critic, of course, is free to give his subjective appraisal which the reader 
then will be able to control as being in harmony or disharmony with the 
preliminary objective analysis. The critic still will be free to discuss the 
text along sociological, philosophical, historical, religious, political lines. 
But he will feel that his fundamental task as a literary critic actually 
has come to a close as soon as he tries to go beyond the domain of the 
style investigator. The conclusion drawn by Karl Vossler,* Amado Alonso,® 
Ulrich Leo,!° and others that style analysis coincides with literary criti- 
cism in its objective form is, therefore, absolutely convincing. 


Philology, not literary history 

The lagging behind of academic criticism in France, as can readily 
be seen from F. Baldensperger’s survey,1? is due to the fact that to the 
Sorbonne and to the Ecole Normale criticism seemed inseparable from 
the history of literature. One felt bound, particularly since Taine, to 
explain not the text, but the background of the text and to convey it to 
the reader by pointing out the historical and sociological conditions under 
which a work was created, its particular evolutionary line and its place 
in the history of ideas. Stress was laid besides on its typological importance 
as a supposedly more classical or more romantic text. Small wonder that 
the amateurish and impressionistic critics in France could ridicule and 
supersede the academic criticism of the professors. The high-ranking 
amateurish critics in France were not and are not inclined, however, 
either to discuss with the professors principles of criticism nor to do any 
work of collection and compilation upon which to base their own criti- 
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cism.!2 Therefore the rediscovery of criticism, as a full-fledged philological 
task embracing artistic analysis and stylistic anatomy, came as a relief. 


Unfortunately it never was programmatically stated in France on a 
theoretical level, but sprang from the practical work of educators in 
literary taste. A landmark in the history of the new stylistics, therefore, 
certainly was Gustave Lanson’s isolated attempt L’art de la prose.\8 
Although Lanson cannot conceive of anything short of a history of the 
art of prose, his theoretical remarks in the introduction and some of his 
excellent analyses in the text show clearly that he is aware of the necessity 
of a philological analysis of texts which was to provide the layers out of 
which the new, the artistically informed history of literature would have 
to be built. Mario Roustan,1* as an educational representative of the 
French government, understood that the great French tradition of 
literary art appreciation, as one would say in this country, or rather the 
tradition of Pére Bouhours, Abbé Batteux, Du Marsais, and La Harpe, 
was practically stifled by the positivistic and evolutionary concept of 
literature of the Brunetiére-Faguet era. Roustan, therefore, giving more 
theory than his forerunner Gustave Rudler,15 became in the early years 
of this century the competent promotor of a “back to the text” movement 
in the French schools by the method called [explication de textes. This 
method will have the permanent merit of having again linked literary 
studies to philology by analyzing the choice and meaning of words, the 
differences in sentence structure, melody, rhythm and cursus (prose nom- 
breuse), problems of word order, imagery, usual and occasional vocabu- 
lary and the close interrelations between content and form, thought 
patterns and visual devices. There was restituted to French by this philo- 
logical method the dignity of Latin and Greek, and the young Frenchman 
received a training in responsible critical analysis and judgment. The 
philological method for education in literary taste was also the concern 
of Antoine Albalat in his many practical works on style, on corrections 
in the works of the great authors, rapprochements, methods of reading 
the classics, etc. Here are the first sources of modern Stilforschung, a 
fact too little known and not sufficiently acknowledged. 


Unfortunately, in France no theoretical work on a higher level tried 
to make clear the new insight that stylistic criticism is primarily philology, 
although Albert Thibaudet, Henri Brémond, and Charles Du Bos proved 
by their critique de recoupement how much they knew about this secret. 
Thus it remained for the Belgian Servais Etienne, in his book Défense de 
la philologie,‘* to make clear beyond any doubt that literary interpretation 
and criticism as a non-historic field have to be severed entirely from the 
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history of literature, as belonging to descriptive linguistics and to 
philology. 
Art-mindedness 

The philologist certainly does not serve art, if he only clarifies sense 
and meaning of a text, or if he enumerates and classifies the figures of 
speech and particular style features of an author. But he does do so, as 
soon as he can link all of them together into a reasonable and convincing 
compound. By this he proves that he has discovered the artistic principle 
of his text, because otherwise the traits discovered as important and 
recurrent would not smoothly enter this compound, but would resist 
an artificial classification and arrangement. The outcome would be a badly 
constructed maze rather than the discovery of an existing organism. If 
Marcel Cressot asks by what means in all the world it would be possible 
to state whether an author writes well or badly, whether his work is 
“good” or “bad” in the esthetic sense,1* this “organism” would be the 
answer. A literary work is good, if the style elements fuse into a style 
compound as the discovered realization of the author’s artistic intention; 
it is bad, if the style elements are contradictory in themselves, do not 
fuse into an entity, and do not translate the artistic intention of the 
author. This is the answer given by the so-called Munich and Zurich 
schools of stylistics. But a sound stylistic criticism, although admitting of 
a variety of possible stylistic immanent realizations, will have at its 
disposal a second checking system in the principles of the traditional, 
i.e. the Aristotelian and seventeenth-century poetics, the verdicts of which 
are relatively fireproof in contradistinction to Romantic vagaries, as the 
former are based on the works of great literary artists which materialized 
in the course of history. The poetics will be a help to stylistic criticism 
in judging the quality of the work of art, its individual, its epochal, and 
its national style as compared to the style of similar or different types of 
works stemming from individuals, epochs, and nations with similar or 
different esthetic ideals. 

It has proved a relativistic fallacy to ignore antiquity and classical 
tradition in stylistic criticism, because by renouncing parallels and ignor- 
ing literary theory a decisive esthetic element was lost. This is one of 
the main shortcomings of stylistic criticism, as it presents itself today. 

It is E. R. Curtius who has sharpened our eyes for the importance of 
this problem.!® Classic tradition in France, furthermore, always has been 
empirically stressed as the superior, the refined, the ultimate form of 
perfection. This point has been maintained in practice, despite all 
modern variations of a more sensuous or a more hermetic and therefore 
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more painterly or more musical and less literary art of the word. This 


still will be valid as an objective criterium: criticism has to be based on 
the theory of literary art and has to rediscover it in particular, practical 
cases.?° 


How can one find the stylistically decisive traits? 

In the crucial question, how to find the decisive stylistic traits of a 
text, the abyss between the “classical” French stylistique and the ‘“roman- 
tic’ German Stilforschung becomes evident. The Frenchmen Marouzeau,*4 
Legrand,?? and Cressot establish, previously, a system of stylistic possibili- 
ties which may be applied to any literary work, as it may be applied to 
any type of French speech. ‘The result will be primarily statistical and 
descriptive, despite further possible psychological conclusions. These con- 
clusions rarely will bring the psyche of the author into the limelight; for 
he is supposed to share in the linguistic behavior assumed to be that of 
the general language, which already has affective implications. This system 
certainly is helpful in the sense in which T. Munro’s system of stylistic 
analysis is helpful, applicable even to all the arts, literature included!*$ 
Such a system teaches the critic at least to open his eyes and see traits 
which normally would escape him. But the method is timid and half- 
hearted. A decisive trait, according to this system, can only be a recurrent 
and repeated trait. But is recurrence alone the criterium of importance, 
and can a preconceived system contain unpredictable traits? 

Leo Spitzer’s** procedure in Stilforschung is at the opposite pole. 
It is based in the final analysis on the Croce-Vossler approach. Spitzer 
has no pre-established system, he even ignores the implications of the 
langue in his study of the parole. He simply starts reading, as he says, 
and is fascinated by something which strikes him. He jumps at once from 
description to an attempt at interpretation of the first discovered trait, 
i.e. of its possible psychological root. Only after having discovered this 
“radix” does he return to the collection of other traits eligible for the 
same interpretation. If all the traits investigated lead to the same con- 
clusion, Spitzer declares, then he has found the informing principle of 
a literary work of art. This process would establish the new stylistics as 
an exact, controllable method. The consequences for criticism would be 
immense. The idea of such a science of style has haunted scholars since 
1915, when Edward P. Morris vaguely anticipated Spitzer’s program in a 
sketchy form.?® 


Structure versus figures of speech 
If Spitzer’s view is correct, he has made a decisive discovery in finding 
out the law of correspondence between content and form, or concept and 
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style of a literary work of art; in other words he has extended the so- 
called Gestaltpsychologie to literature. He is joined in this idea by the 
Zurich professor Theophil Spoerri,”* who starting from other premises 
explains his own method as a merger of the ideas of B. Croce and F. de 
Saussure,?? and has founded a whole school working along such lines, and 
a periodical, Trivium, which propagates the method. With Spitzer and 
Spoerri, more drastically than with the French, arises the difference be- 
tween the old stylistic enumeration and the new structural analysis. The 
decisive point is that in the older stylistics one was not aware of the 
multivalence of style features. One believed, for instance, that the same 
metaphor in Ovid, Racine, and André Chénier meant exactly the same 
thing. In the new stylistics the same metaphor will be considered different 
toto celo, if they appear in different structural compounds. Thus the 
new stylistics coincides all the more with literary criticism tout court, 
as it has to comprise also the taxis with the lexis, the elements of com- 
position with the words, t.e. the whole work of art. About this point some 
reservations have to be made later. 


The meaning of the non-discursive elements 

Another decisive point in the new stylistics is that the structural 
elements in a literary work of art, particularly single words and meta- 
phors, have an affective or symbolical meaning besides their rational- 
logical meaning. This problem gets its greatest support from the legion 
of stylistic interpretations made in France, without any precise method, 
however, and concerned with the obscure poets, particularly Mallarmé 
and Valéry. In these authors the discursive element is lacking to such a 
point that it must be discovered from the “pure” expressive forms them- 
selves. In this context it makes no difference whether this poetry is 
primitivism (Béguin) or byzantinism (Benda) or anything else. The new 
stylistics does not concentrate on such extreme cases, but analyzes any 
literary form expression. The results from Spitzer’s analysis of Rabelais,?§ 
Racine,?® Proust,° or from Spoerri’s analysis of Racine,*! prove that this 
method applied correctly is bound to lead stylistic criticism to excellent 
results. 

Spitzer’s and Spoerri’s methods have this in common that, despite the 
slogan of Werkforschung, they are seldom concerned with the whole of a 
work. Not the artefact as such seems to be their aim, but the artist behind 
his work, revealing himself particularly in certain aspects of the work. 
Their stylistic interest is anthropological, their method almost psycho- 
analytical. For Spitzer this can be proved by his very beginnings in 
the twenties.52 He, a linguist at bottom, only reluctantly became a 
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literary critic, exactly like Marcel Cressot, whose study of Huysmans’ 
language, like Spitzer’s studies, stresses exclusively vocabulary and sen- 
tence;*8 Theophil Spoerri, on the other hand, starts from rhythm and the 
fundamental aspects of life and nature. If it is permissible to say that the 
Stylistics of Spitzer, Spoerri, and Cressot is psychologically informed, this 
psychoanalytical criticism has nothing to do any longer with psycho- 
analytical criticism in the technical sense.*4 

The stylistic critic of the detached work of literary art in the radical 
esthetic sense is rather Amado Alonso who, however, never touches the 
French field. Alonso considers all factors in his stylistic analysis: the 
language, the characters, the genus, the plot, the sources, the formation of 
the poet, the taste of the times evoked in the work, etc., but everything 
from an esthetic angle. To him the author actually is meaningless, and 
only the work detached from author and reader, the artistic object, is 
meaningful. The meshes of this stylistic net are so narrow that no 
esthetic problem can escape. With Amado Alonso, as also with Damaso 
Alonso, or let us say the Spanish school,*® the explanation is more than 
psychological. Here all literary, compository, artistic, and cultural prob- 
lems spontaneously and necessarily come into the explanation. Indi- 
vidual, epochal, national, comparative styles put into a balance make the 
stylistic critic appear with these Spaniards as a literary scholar, a modern 
humanist. a connoisseur of the arts, a man of taste, a reliable judge, in 
short here literary criticism has become art-minded philology. 


The problem of evaluation and the history of style 

Amado Alonso like Leo Spitzer would not be very eager, however, 
for any evaluation which would go beyond the specified statement of an 
immanent harmony or disharmony between content and form. Spoerri 
would introduce a philosophical-religious evaluation, and existential 
evaluation. For after all stylistic analysis, the responsible critic certainly 
has still a word to say, if he will be more than a historical relativist. But 
if with this additional evaluation he logically continues his individual 


' criticism, he cannot continue the “art-minded philology.” The art-minded 


philologist, however, by collecting all critical analyses available, will pro- 
duce a new literary history, the history of literary style. Lanson’s dream 
of a better Art de la prose than his own has already materialized in Erich 
Auerbach’s Mimesis,’® a historically arranged series of layers of realistic 
texts, each of which has been stylistically analyzed, explained according 
to cultural and psychological insights, and judged according to the tenets 
of an “ideal” realism. Spoerri recognized in Auerbach’s method the exact 
literary parallel to Saussure’s synchronic and diachronic method in 
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linguistics,87 combined in an ideal fashion, and therefore a landmark in 
style investigation. 


The situation in France 

Until now interest in stylistic criticism, unfortunately, has been 
stronger in other countries than in France, and the only critical surveys 
of the attempts made along these lines come from Holland** and 
Switzerland.*® France, reluctant to copy foreign methods, is none-the-less 
coming slowly but surely under the influence of German-Swiss 
Stilforschung as avowed and in practice followed in the recent style 
studies of Derréal,#° Jacques Schérer,41 and Jean Mouton.*? The French 
proved, by their impressionistic criticism, that they have the fundamental 
awareness and attitude necessary for this kind of work. When they enter 
the lists with weapons of systematic procedure, their contributions cer- 
tainly will turn out to be most elegant and clear, and therefore very 
desirable, in view of those who still have their mental reservations in 
approving the stylistic criticism of today. 
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Suare’s Critical Method: 
The Search 


Somewhere in his Journal, Gide has noted that André Suarés “is 
interested only in himself and is interesting only when he speaks of 
others.” In spite of his peevish attitude, Gide who, as early as 1905, had 
placed Suarés at the head of his generation with a handful of others, is 
quite right: he fails to see that his comment has swallowed its own tail. 
Does he not realize that, when speaking of others, Suarés is still seeking 
himself? 

In this, his works follow the same path as the Essais, but in reverse, 
since Montaigne is trying to understand others through self-observation. 
Indeed, Suarés might well echo Hugo’s exclamation: “When I speak to 
you about yourself, I am speaking to you about myself: fool, to think 
that I am not you!” The more perfect the circle, the more precisely does 
it converge On its starting-point. 

For it is always from the impassioned search for self that one must 
start when studying Suarés. True, he has scarcely been mentioned during 
the last thirty years. But he has spoken in his own name, and for those 
who have the quality of understanding, this is enough. They realize that 
the fifty-odd volumes left by Suarés make up one of the great monuments 
of modern art and thought. And above all, a model of what man can 
become, and hence a source of hope. 

Fully half of this immense and scattered work is composed of critical 
essays that Suarés jotted down as he read and pondered. Yet I would 
hesitate to term him a critic, in the commonly accepted sense of the 
word. For each of these essays is a new gain in Suarés’ self-consciousness, 
a measured progress. Whether attempting to reconstruct from within 
Goethe or Stendhal, Cervantes or Baudelaire, Ibsen or Pascal, the pages 
inevitably evoke Suarés. Even more than the unforgettable passages in 
which the models are recreated, these portraits represent the meeting 
half-way of great souls in whose fraternity they compel us to believe. 
More than once, we sense Suarés under his study of Shakespeare. But 
better still, we often feel, in Suarés, the living breath of the tragic poet. 

His tastes reveal him to us: in works of art, we like that which we 
are, and Suarés’ preference goes first of all to those entities who have 
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recognized themselves as such, that is, to the great conscious artists of 
the past. For their greatness separates them from the crowd and holds 
them apart, even in the very midst of the throng. Still, solitude does not 
exclude love. On the contrary, he would say, to love men well one has to 
be away from them. “How can I believe in men inside the monkey-cage?” 
Suarés has therefore lived in loneliness, with the company of those 
princes in whom he recognized himself. And that is why his work is 
a series of broken mirrors which he tries to reconstruct and to enlarge. 
More than commenting, he is continuing, because he is. Shakespeare 
and Pascal can speak through him, because in him they live again. 

These two, above all, are his spiritual masters, one for his sublime 
tenderness, the other for his arid heights. But he likewise loves the lucid 
intellect of Stendhal, as well as Montaigne’s self-analysis and human 
skepticism, which the heart alone can transcend in its most intimate 
movements. Some of those whom he had first chosen do not appeal to 
him, once he has fully grasped them. And he chooses them anew, in that 
entire liberty which he demands for himself, but only to exclude and 
reject them. Their greatness, which had at first attracted him, is too 
personal. He still grants it to them, but wants none of it: it becomes a 
danger as soon as it leaves them. 


Suarés considers himself quits for the trip. Does he really regret it? 
Whatever he may say, I doubt it. Assuredly, the remorse which he requires 
of himself is an indication of his greatness, but it is felt mainly for what 
was not done and should have been done. What was accomplished is now 
but a part of the monuments or the ruins of the past. And Suarés is too 
well aware that love is never a mistake, and even that we never make 
mistakes. We can only have made them. For only perspective can measure 
the difference between reason and our reasons. Is anything more ridicu- 
lous than to lament over fate, before having found fate’s plane? 


Once the error has been found, it should be acknowledged, at the 
risk of self-contradiction. “Palinodies!” exclaims Gide, the faithful chorus- 
master. “All contradictions please me,” says the tragic poet, “and I fear 
none of them. I know how to harmonize them.” The contradiction be- 
longs to him who finds it. Better to admit it, certainly, than to avoid it 
through a foolish craving for a false unity. Unity consists in being oneself, 
in all possible directions, and in thus reaching the full harmony of being. 

This thirst for unity is the answer to the various pseudonyms with 
which Suarés sometimes covers his fecundity: Frangois Talbot, Yves 
Scantrel, André de Séipse, Caérdal. The myth of Proteus and the 
examples of Shakespeare and Goethe enchant him. He multiplies names 
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and forms, one after the other. If he could, he would be the universe at 
one moment, and fill it. With all his might, he strives to unite the 
melodies of the various minds into which he penetrates, and to know 
himself in their incomparable music. 

In this effort, to which the artist must devote himself in the full 
maturity of his conscience, intuition is indispensable. Suarés, enthusiastic 
follower of Bergson, calls it the “ellipse of the intelligence;” it is the 
creative illusion which constructs, from primal sorrow and the pure salt 
of tears, a universe where living is sweet at last. The tense mind creates 
it continually, weaving with all the threads of imagination the web of 
life from which it may enjoy and contemplate its greatness. Imagination 
guides logic to its sphere of action. 

This ellipse is the sign of great thought, since the greatest accom- 
plishment of reason is to establish its own limits. It is also the sign of 
great style, such as that of Suarés: a style which wings its way over the 
usual paths and follows the skyline. An oceanic style, it could also be 
called. It may have the most infinite gentleness, long processions of 
rolling waves, and also the turmoil of sharp crests, deadly to those who 
arouse the anger of Suarés. It is the indication of a great mind in un- 
ceasing activity. Constantly, ideas drive ideas forward and make room 
for themselves. The phrase would be dense if the style, rapid and 
colorful as the thought that gives it life, were not present to cut it short 
and urge it on relentlessly. 

Defining the great critic, Suarés has said that he is “the poet's 
cousin.” In him, critic and poet coexist at the same heights, but reach 
certainty by different routes. They often overlap each other and make 
possible both a luminous resurrection of souls and a tenderly human 
poetry. Not everyone can appreciate them, however. The elliptical 
method has its dangers. By soaring over the trodden paths, Suarés seems 
to have passed us by. But we shall reach him some day, for he possesses 
the true simplicity, which is feigned and the effect of art. On that day, 
we shall find him where he strove to place himself: among the princes of 
our time, and not among the last of these. 
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Thibaudet, Or, 
The Critic As Mediator 


“Families of minds’—this notion is basic in Albert Thibaudet’s 
theorizing, as in his practice of criticism. The task of the professional 
critic, he maintained, is to place the writers he is studying in an organic 
order, an intellectual family, or, to employ an image that was dear to 
Thibaudet, the critic should first draw his map and proceed to locate the 
authors upon it. Thibaudet, faithful to the idealist tradition, frankly 
avows that not an objectively existing, but an ideal region is thus 
mapped out, and that the critic rightly concerns himself with those 
authors whose “geographical location” marks, for example, a significant 
alteration in the terrain, or who are situated at the points of intersection 
of otherwise unconnected paths. As he wrote of his work on Mallarmé 
(and might have written of his Valéry monograph): “He interested me 
less as an individual] than as the furthermost point of French poetry 
along one of its orientations in logic and in life.” And this reminds us 
how elsewhere he referred to “pure poetry” as the “diamond point” of 
language. 

The question obtrudes itself—for what is more agreeable than to 
pin down the entomologist among his own specimens, or transfix the 
critic, as he has transfixed his victims?—as to the region, and the family, 
best fitted to include the name of Albert Thibaudet. Without undue 
hesitation we may allot him to those temperate zones which boast Mon- 
taigne, Montesquieu, Sainte-Beuve, Renan, and André Gide. They are 
the family of the libres penseurs, who ever prefer the center to the 
periphery, yet who are capable also of adopting one extreme in order the 
better to attack its opposite. Such men cleave to the problem and do 
not readily abandon it for a solution, believing rather that there are 
multiple solutions, in the co-existence of which lies the certitude of life, 
of fertility. Thus Thibaudet has written: 


I enter into an open question which I do not claim to close, 
which I claim, on the contrary, to leave open. 


Between individualism (impressionism) and unity (Brune- 
tiére) , I take up an intermediate position. 
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Nowhere are the Protean qualities of Thibaudet better revealed than in 
the detailed examination to which he, a leftist liberal, submitted the 
rightists Maurras, Barrés, and Mistral. He was able to understand them 
from within, and showed a remarkable objectivity in estimating their 
importance, even overstating it in the case of Maurras, from fear, it may 
be suggested, of an adverse bias. (But Paul Bourget was handled more 
roughly: viewed as an imaginative writer, he is Thibaudet’s béte noire, 
and is granted little more than solidity, since our critic, with one of his 
favorite culinary metaphors, refers to him as a “black-pudding omelette.”’) 
From the standpoint of succeeding generations, again, Thibaudet must 
be grouped with Proust, Gide, and Valéry, rather than with the dogma- 
tists Bourget, Maurras, Brunetiére, and the only positive assertion which 
emerges from his purely literary works is an unshakable belief in artistic 


values. 


The main intermediate positions occupied by Thibaudet, and which 
are, to my mind, his major contributions to the technique and general 
atmosphere of French criticism, are firmly held in the tension of four 
antagonisms. First of all, he rejects dogmatism, and the notion of an 
a priori standard of esthetic values—but he flees, too, the privacy of 
sheer impressionism. In personal terms, if he is not with Taine and 
Brunetiére, neither will he despair, with Jules Lemaitre and Anatole 
France, of achieving in the esthetic realm a well-founded agreement 
between minds. Salvation is to be found in the greatest possible cathol- 
icity of taste and range of culture: the man who can read nothing but 
detective stories is less sure a guide than he who can appreciate detective 
stories and the writing of Proust, and such a reader invariably prefers 
Proust. 

Secondly, Thibaudet tries to maintain a balance between the study 
of form and the study of content, indeed to reconcile the esthetic and 
the broader, philosophic viewpoint. The most beautiful example of this 
is his stylistic analysis of Flaubert. Flaubert’s long periods, he discovers, 
usually end with a sudden drop (“une chute plate’), which symbolizes 
the disillusioned world-view that was their author’s. Furthermore, Thibau- 
det finds in his work a perfect illustration of “the law of the unity of 
style”: 

Flaubert’s five novels involved five different ideas, and the 
difference of these ideas must necessarily be found again in the 
difference of styles. And Flaubert is the only novelist who ob- 


served these differences perfectly, the only one, also, who wrote 
perfectly. 
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It should not of course be thought that Thibaudet attributed to the 
creative writer, in his symbolic use of stylistic devices, a consciousness 
matching in its detached lucidity that attained by the critic only after 
painstaking researches and innumerable comparisons and confrontations. 


Extremely important round 1900, and still represented today on the 
one side by the venerable Julien Benda, was the opposition between 
static and dynamic concepts of literature. The static approach is typified 
by the study of an individual or a work in isolation, as in Faguet’s 
monographs, the dynamic conception, by Brunetiére’s theory of the 
evolution of literary genres, and by the national framework which Lanson 
employed. The principle of arrangement and correlation used by 
Thibaudet, and in which he believed he had found the maximum of 
clarity, order, and comprehensibility, while retaining, on the other hand, 
the greatest suppleness and closeness to reality, was: the ordering 
by generations. His Histoire de la littérature frangaise de 1789 a nos jours 
is so divided, the dates chosen taking the outstanding representatives of 
each generation at about the age of twenty, in 1789, 1820, 1850, 1885, 
and 1914. This scheme, it must be confessed, has its drawbacks: it leads 
to the tiresome juggling of dates, at times Thibaudet feels obliged to 
introduce “semi-generations” (1775, for example, and 187q), and Théo- 
phile Gautier embarrasses him by riding two generations at once. Yet no 
universal validity is claimed for the concept, Thibaudet finding that the 
generation, in literature, becomes manifest with the revolution of 
Romanticism (which only the French Revolution had made possible), 
and that since that time the dialogue between generation and generation 
has never ceased, one creative, the other rational. All things considered, 
we may agree with Thibaudet that the organization of literary history by 
generations has enabled him to write a highly readable book, which, 
while avoiding too sweeping assertions, gives one a sense of the surge of 
history, of the rise and decay of archetypal tendencies in the human 
spirit and human society. 

Fourthly and finally, Thibaudet was thoroughly aware of the antagon- 
ism between ancient and modern, literary tradition and literary novelty, 
he saw that the professional critic’s hardest task was the paradoxical one 
of classifying his contemporaries, of reducing to rule and precept that 
which sought to escape the bondage of rule and precept. But this diffi 
culty was the critic’s challenge, which Thibaudet took up, not with an 
entire success, perhaps, but to his credit stand the early recognition of 
Mallarmé’s importance, his grasp of Gide, his appreciation of Bergson 
as a major force of the age. Even the failure of the critic to comprehend 
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creative novelty had its consolatory aspect, for was it not the defeat of 
rigidity, of automatism, by the floodtides of life? 

That Thibaudet strove to unite, or to mediate between the esthetic 
contemplation of a text, and the penetration of the ideas or the basic 
philosophy which it embodies, has already been exemplified. But he went 
further, since he was convinced that literature, and more especially 
poetry, has precisely the same aim as philosophy. Assuredly they employ 
a different technique, reflecting the basic difference that art treats of the 
specific, philosophy of the general. They have more in common: both are 
the fruit of intuition, which has been set free in order that philosophy 
and poetry, each in its own way, may create a true picture of the universe. 


Thibaudet is of the opinion, however, that poetry can cross barriers 
which for philosophy are insuperable. The poet Valéry can evoke for us 
the truth of sleep, that vegetative existence in which we are profoundly 
at one with life and the real, whereas Bergson the philosopher is unable 
to do so. It is noteworthy that Thibaudet, although he had adopted 
Valéry’s notion of an intellectually insignificant “pure poetry” as the 
ideal limit of the art of language, nevertheless, from the whole range of 
French literature and philosophy, attributed the supreme insight into 
the nature of things to two extremely ideological poems of which, easily 
enough, a prose rendering may be given, namely, the self-same Valéry’s 
Cimetiére marin, and the Satyre, by Victor Hugo. 

Philosophy, for Thibaudet, meant the philosophizing of Henri Berg- 
son. There was an extraordinary similarity of fundamental outlook in 
the two men which had of course been developed by the critic’s intense 
preoccupation with the philosopher’s work, but whose roots lay much 
deeper. Bergson, too, was struck by their remarkable identity of views 
(“Many times have I observed, between his thought and mine .. . a 
‘pre-established harmony!’”), and Thibaudet in his book Le Bergsonisme, 
did not so much expound the master’s philosophy as rethink it. Indeed, 
his chapter on art may be regarded as the esthetics which Bergson himself, 
apart from his rather thin Le Rire, had not troubled to write. It cannot 
be our purpose here to expatiate at length on this debt or this bond. 
Briefly, and the connection between the characterization already made of 
Thibaudet’s critical procedures and some of the features mentioned below 
will be readily apparent, Thibaudet is Bergsonian in his horror of the 
rigid, all mechanism or automatism being at best a living death, and life 
the eternal revolt against rigidity. Like Bergson, he prefers the reality of 
the problem to the frequent artificiality, not to say nullity, of the 
envisaged solution. Bergsonian, too, is his “method,” intuition, for the 
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penetration and sympathetic comprehension of work, man, and move- 
ment. In fact, if intuition ever deserves to be considered a method, it is 
Thibaudet who assures it of the right. 

A most interesting application is the transfer of duration, “la durée,” 
that is to say living, psychological time as opposed to dead, spatialized, 
objectified time, to the investigation of literary history. Thus transposed, 
it becomes the demand that the critic discover one constant, ceaselessly 
active element beneath all the flux, the multiplicity and the conflict of 
phenomena. This element is the life force, Bergson’s “‘élan vital,” which 
in turn espouses each new trend, abandoning it for another when the 
forces of automatism celebrate their inevitable but localized victory. And 
the mediatory activity of Thibaudet, finally, is in accord with Bergson’s 
established practice. Always alert to the justification, for as long as the 
life force inhabits them, of the most hostile trends, the philosopher and 
the critic have, by this attitude, already placed themselves above the 
warring antitheses. These are not abolished, their polarity remains, but 
they are mediated, or reconciled, in a higher synthesis. One last word on 
Thibaudet’s mediation: we have spoken of his sympathetic understanding, 
from within, of the matter under investigation. But this is not all that he 
attempts, for he is outside, also, bringing to bear on the topic, in order 
that he may offer the ultimate in elucidation, all the experience of 
subsequent history, from the former day up to his own, and all the 
enrichment and sophistication of esthetic, historical, and philosophical 
techniques. He mediates between past and present 
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Tensions In The Criticism 


Of Charles Du Bos 


I 


In an early Journal, dated October 23, 1917, Charles Du Bos has 
already defined his silhouette as a critic. He has been endowed, he says, 
with only one form of imagination, the invention of ideas. But an idea, 
for him, is in no way abstract. It is and remains a “sensation opening 
out into a feeling,” without ever being intellectualized. 

Such a propensity, one may remark, would be admirable in a poet; 
for a critic it raises problems to match its privileges. A better description 
of these problems could hardly be found than in these same pages of 
the Journal. The point of departure for Du Bos’ criticism is “intellectual 
sensibility” as precise and strong as sensation and so intense that it per- 
meates the whole soul and discharges emotion. To be sincere in criticism 
is immediately to translate into words this complex state of soul. The 
strain is exhausting, for expression must remain sufficiently rich in image 
and feeling to be true to the original impression and yet be adequate for 
ideas. This, then, is the crux for Du Bos’ criticism. It also represents 
the crisis of modern expression, for poets like Rimbaud or Yeats, or 
the Surrealists, or philosophers like Bergson, Russell, or Whitehead, have 
in common a skepticism of the age-old claims of language sometimes 
combined with the effort to create a new language. Some will see heroism, 
others perversity in the critic’s enterprise. At any rate, Du Bos tells him- 
self that, “in the world of thought, a work is great according to the con- 
tradictions inhering in it but resolved in execution.” 


II 


If, then, Du Bos is repulsed by the Rousseau who perverts his gifts 
of sensation by translating them into ideology, he sees the whole modern 
world in gestation in the author of the Réveries du Promeneur Solitaire. 
For Jean-Jacques begins the study of the inner man by refusing to in- 
tellectualize sensation and to separate the observer from the observed. 
The sense of durée réelle thus conveyed is the link between Rousseau 
and Bergson and the philosopher's born disciple Charles Du Bos. More- 
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over, Du Bos’ Journal and his Approximations are the two faces of the 
Same enterprise, self-knowledge and self-creation through an analysis 
a méme the subject matter, be it the critic himself or those writers toward 
whom he is drawn by an affinity. 


To such activity Du Bos prefers to give the name “interpretation,” 
and he defines it in a passage worth a long quotation: 


To interpret the work of an artist is not only to know it — 
and its author by means of it — to such a degree that the union 
of the two appears like a self-sufficient universe, like the point 
of departure of a new mode of existence; it means to descend 
to that vegetative life permeating all that the artist says and 
does, whether he knows it or not, in order to surprise its effluvia 
even as they form and arise;—and then begins the most delicate 
part of the operation for the interpreter: how expose this sub- 
marine flora without bringing it to the surface, indeed without 
abstracting it from the region where alone it can be fully and 
effectively itself? If he belongs among those souls who cannot 
succeed in surmounting that reserve attending the profoundest 
and most cherished artistic emotions, he will, like Walter Pater, 
confine their expression to a few magic hints,—so precise that 
they tell the whole story, but only to those who are like him not, 
to be sure, in their gift for expression, but in their capacity for 
feeling,—to specially favored sensibilities already in a state of 
grace. Pater is an enchanter of believers long since converted 
rather than an interpreter . . . The true interpreter . . . must, 
in a way, describe not so much the work of art under consider- 
ation, but the spiritual state to which it gives birth in the spec- 
tator,—and it is no less important for him to cut short his de- 
scription as soon as he has given sufficient hint of where he is 
tending. It is here that he needs infinite tact if he is not to lose 
intimate contact with the work itself: for only in this way, as 
he exposes, of necessity, its secret quality away from its context 
can he prevent its magic potency (le charme) from evaporating. 
Only at the cost of such pains can he avoid the chief danger 
facing us all, that of talking about a work of art in terms not 
really suited to it. (Approximations III, 107 ff.) 


The passage illustrates to perfection Du Bos’ noble, if perilous, 
gift for accumulating tensions. Tensions of expression shape a style 
where Pater, Henry James and Proust help to forge an instrument 
Du Bos is satisfied to dedicate to the service of truth alone. Analytical 
and expository prose that should, on the older assumptions, aim at 
exact denotation, gives way to a language where the image is less an 
aid to the conveyance of thought than the medium through which alone 
a certain order of thought can be brought to light. At his worst, the 
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French critic can call to mind H. G. Wells’ hippopotamus picking up 
a pea; at his best, as in this passage, he has the precision suited to his 
order of thought. A capital passage of Du Bos is even in its style an 
epitome of the main tension of his life and thought: extraction of the 
intuition without abstraction by the reason. 

Thus, in the passage at hand, what a collection of apparent incom- 
patibles! The work of art and its creator are to be known in a unique- 
ness such that their union will appear, if not quite a “new mode of 
existence,” at least “the point of departure of a new mode of existence.” 
Yet it is the critic, who presumably, and on the same premises, is a 
“mode of existence” all his own, who must penetrate into this not quite 
alien world. Moreover he must descend to the “vegetative life” of the 
creator, which conditions all he expresses, and catch by surprise not so 
much the body but the fragrance, and transmit it without loss of natural 
quality. The critic as artist, that is, Walter Pater, captures the artist’s 
“virtue” through a few “magic hints.” But this is to substitute the critic’s 
symbol for the artist’s, and Du Bos, here perhaps making a virtue of 
what is partly his own necessity, is concerned to serve les honnétes gens. 
The latter, he thinks, may be enabled to make the plunge into intuition 
of the essential quality of the work if, through greater detail in explan- 
ation, the springboard is lengthened. Such explanation by the critic is 
all the more needed, since what is being described is not so much the 
work of art as the “spiritual state” in the critic and spectator thanks 
to which the quality of the work of art can be captured. Yet, in all 
this, the critic must remain within the limits of an extended hint, and 
an infinite “tact of thought” must determine the point where intellect 
may fringe, but not infringe, on intuition. For Bergsonians, reason in 
criticism provides the field for the take-off, directs the flight and, when 
it is an analysis-in-ecstasy like Du Bos’, even provides some of the 
momentum; after that, in its native ether, the spirit soars alone. 


Ill 


It becomes already apparent that the tensions in Du Bos’ criticism 
arise from what is almost a libido sciendi. He asks himself in a notable 
passage in the Journal for June 14, 1927, “whence his imperious need of 
explaining?” He finds his answer in his “deification—yes, the word is 
not too strong” of the act of understanding. Understanding is for him 
an “act so total” that it involves “catharsis in the Aristotelian sense of 
the word.” His very sense of the enormity of the errors of lazy intel- 
lectualism spurs on a search for a weapon of the spirit that can never 
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be standardized and dulled. He discovers a new technique in Bergson’s 


concept of intuition, with the spiritual strenuousness demanded in the 
re-creation of a purer means of knowing. 


Examples are legion in Du Bos’ work that “appreciation” is for 
him literally an exact inquiry into an aesthetic value pursued only under 
a sometimes exhausting stress of spirit. Most of his “Approximations” 
are presented as problems, as is apparent at times in his very titles: 
“Walter Pater, ou I’ascéte de la beauté,” “Jacques Rivitre et de la 
perfection abstraite,” “Benjamin Constant, ou la grandeur de la sévérité 
envers soi-méme.” In every case the reader finds a careful tracking down 
of the quality, in terms of the work of the particular writer. The critical 
essay’s title may indicate an “approach” to the author or to the work, 
but the end is the same: through the author’s direct confessions, through 
those indirect avowals that Du Bos prefers to divine through style, thanks 
to a revelatory tempo and tone, the essential quality both of man and 
work is intuited. Studying the Proust of Le Cété des Guermantes, the 
critic passes over the obvious qualities of the novelist to seek “the con- 
stant” which made the work possible at all. He discovers it in a “bravery 
of intellect” whose distinctive virtue is its capacity for sustained thought. 
In his “Méditation sur Baudelaire,” he sees in the “inalienable spirit- 
uality” of the poet the quality which made the work possible almost 
in spite of Baudelaire himself and the conditions under which he 
created his art. A need at once elementary and measureless to “become 
matter” he discerns at the very core of Flaubert’s creation. 


Sometimes he will study a technical problem in connection with 
a work of art, as in the case of a dialogue of Valéry. Here he concludes 
that the essential quality of fine dialogue is “the tact of thought.” Or 
a propos of Madame de Noailles—for Du Bos is capable of extended 
flights on what seems sometimes the slightest provocation—he analyses 
the idea of inspiration. Inspiration, he decides, makes itself felt when 
the reader’s soul is moved almost independently of subject matter. This 
is due to the absence of a “dead spot” in the soul of genius, which has 
the courage to be true to itself. Dealing with Paul Bourget, Du Bos 
will inquire of what a “fine tone” consists in criticism; Stefan George 
will be the occasion of a study of the idea of the poet; Hofmaunsthal 
will inspire an analysis of the lyrical state. And yet it cannot be said 
that the author or his work is ever a mere excuse for a disquisition; 
the man or the book in question will always furnish the main clues. 


Such analyses become the conditions of Du Bos’ generalization. No 
more than his cherished Romantics does the critic deny a universal if 
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it can be intuited in re. In fact there seems to be no limit to his boldness 
in classifying les familles d’esprits. There are writers, he says, whose posi- 
tion is on the edge of a slope where they have access to the real and 
the imaginary at the same time. Such are Musset, Heine, Gérard de 
Nerval, Montaigne, le Cardinal de Retz, Rivarol, Sainte-Beuve, and 
their quality is ‘a profundity that remains on the surface.” Or one may 
distinguish artists whose creations partake of a quality of “mineral 
beauty”: Piero della Francesca, Vermeer, Jan van Eyck, Gautier, Gide, 
and Emerson. Some poets express a “state of soul” whose coat of arms 
the critic fancifully adorns with a rainbow: Blake, Shelley, Swinburne, 
Rilke, Hofmannsthal. Others express the “entire soul” and can be re- 
presented by a “globe.” Their genius is dominated by an “initial coup 
d'état,” a kind of sublime casting ab origine in an inevitable mold. It 
is noteworthy that for the “Romantic” Du Bos these include, with 
Claudel, perhaps his higest admirations: Dante, Shakespeare, Keats, 
Milton, George, and Baudelaire. 


IV 


The aim of analysis is normally to arrive at the concept, and so 
does Du Bos’ analysis, but with a difference. “Profundity” the intellect 
can grasp, but what is a “profundity” qualified by an antithetical ad- 
jectival phrase, “on the surface?” What can be, in the case of Mauriac, 
the quality of “profundity at full speed?” in Hofmannsthal, an “aban- 
doned brevity?” in Ingres, a “singing opacity?” Try him everywhere 
and, in this criticism, one comes upon an ultimate fascinating, but un- 
translatable phrase in which the adjective contradicts, or is at a tension 
with, the noun. Moreover, the “better half” of his couple is not the 
noun but the adjective. What does this mean but that Du Bos’ analysis 
has penetrated to where the concept verges on an intuition? ‘The con- 
cept is turning into metaphor and becoming the handmaid to intuition. 
But “explanation” is normally in terms of the concept and proceeds 
from the simple to the complex. 

Has Du Bos, then, really “explained” any more than Pater? The 
opposite is often true. For by penetrating further into the object out 
of a zeal for “explanation,” and then dissolving his concept into a 
metaphor, he has often added to the difficulties of the neophyte he 
would serve. He has indeed prolonged the springboard, but also deepened 
the water. 

Thus Charles Du Bos has not resolved the tension in his criticism. 
But it is hard to understand Gide’s early criticism of him to the effect 
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that he “leaves nothing to the reader.” The truth is rather that, for all 
his explanation, he leaves too much to that reader, at least, who expects 
from the critic guidance to an easier and clearer understanding. Du Bos’ 
criticism, even when it seems most a solution, is a challenge to pass in 
a prolonged intensity of vision literally “through the looking glass.” In 
this sense, he appears more “modern” than Gide and runs all the risks 
of the advance-guard. Whether his criticism shall be judged an object 
lesson for all who depart from the classical rationalism depends on the 
outcome of the philosophical battles of our day. For modern thought, 
Jike modern art, is deeply concerned to discover techniques to bring 
expression closer to a “dynamic” reality. A criticism like Du Bos’ is one 
of the exhibits of the new technique. 

In a day when we vaunt our “close reading,” here is a close reading 
indeed, and in addition, a “close writing” that will seem “vague” chiefly 
to those whose theory of knowledge is different. There is no absolute 
of precision: that language is precise which, molded to what one con- 
ceives to be reality, seems to convey that reality with adequacy. It was 
not long before Charles Du Bos accepted his destiny as a “creature of 
tension.” In criticism he sought a solution neither by dropping one of 
the terms of the antithesis or bridging the contraries with a synthesis 
that could be only verbal. Truth was not “above the battle” of the 
categories but in the midst of tensions straining the spirit to the very 
limits of intensity of life. And truth came to him, he thought, from those 
tensions as, from the tensions of the sky, comes the lightning flash. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY — MAIN WORKS OF CHARLES DU BOS 

Approximations, seven volumes, all now published by Corréa, Paris, 
with the exception of Approximations (3° Série) which is handled by 
Editions “Le Rouge et le Noir.” The works listed below are published 
by Corréa also. 

Extraits d’un Journal (1908-1928). Published during author’s life. 

Journal I (1921-1923). 

Journal II (1924-1925). These are the first two volumes of an inte- 

gral Journal, largely posthumous and in process of publication. 

Le Dialogue avec André Gide. 

Byron et le Besoin de la Fatalité. 

Francois Mauriac et le Probléme du Romancier Catholique. 

Du Spirituel dans Ordre litteraire. 

Grandeur et Misére de Benjamin Constant (posthumous) . 

For what is probably the most complete bibliography now available 
of Du Bos’ writings, as well as of works on Du Bos, see Angelo P. Bertocci, 
Charles Du Bos and English Literature, A Critic and His Orientation, 
New York, King’s Crown Press, 1949. 
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Blanchot And Sartre 


The first thing to attract our notice in a critic’s work will often be 
the lower levels of generalization, the procedures or the principles of 
grouping used to situate a wide range of authors. Only after these ten- 
dencies have been sufficiently illuminated can one hope to reach the very 
nucleus of the critic’s ponderings, to reveal his basic emotional, social, or 
metaphysical attitude. 

Confronted by the criticism of Maurice Blanchot, I feel obliged to 
adopt another arrangement. For his metaphysical concern is so apparent 
and so unremitting that until some measure of justice has been done it, 
there can be no thought of lingering on the details of his critical tech- 
niques—it may, actually, be rendered almost superfluous to do so. From 
the outset we find ourselves beleaguered by anguish and nothingness in 
their reciprocally determined aggrandizement, by contradictions shackled 
irrevocably in the paradox, and we wonder, as Blanchot whirls us after 
him along the tortuous path which leads to ultimate insight (or ultimate 
bewilderment) , whether aporistics, the science of the discovery of prob- 
lems, must not indeed be viewed as the first and the only mental disci- 
pline. 

Blanchot is little concerned with authors whose writings are even 
the highly respectable literary equivalent of the daily round, the humble 
task. He almost totally excludes from his reflection those persons who, 
whatever admirable qualities they may possess, can naively cherish the 
aims proposed them by their milieu or by their own unclarified urges, 
who follow on where the scent leads them, intent as puppies who never 
for a moment pause, hesitate, then chase their own tails. Quite on the 
contrary: his kind is the author profoundly engaged in the attempt to 
seize his own origin, or, to put it less irreverently, who scorns the natural 
down-stream trend mentioned above, the desire to master, make use of, 
and discard an ever mounting agglomeration of phenomena, and adopts 
a radically anti-natural attitude, the difficult, the impossible struggle to 
reach the source or the root of things. Like Descartes, such a man pre- 
sumes to doubt of everything. But Descartes could not doubt that he 
doubted, and stopped at that. His successor, less easily satisfied, goes on 
to inquire in what sense, precisely, he can claim to be, only to discover 
that an unbridgeable chasm separates being from his own existence. 
He experiences vertigo, consequently, fundamental anguish before this 
absence of foundation, this nothingness—The connoisseur of recent 
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French and European literature can now confidently predict what authors 
Blanchot will choose to examine. They are Kierkegaard, Blake, Rimbaud, 
Rilke, Lautréamont, Sartre, Bataille, Camus, and Mallarmé. Proust, also, 
is relevant. Dealing with them, Blanchot does not incur the reproach of 
forcing them into an arbitrarily selected framework of thought. Rather 
might it be claimed on his behalf that they enable him to work out, with 
all suitable qualification in each individual case, the specifically modern 
conception of man’s lot which, inadequately, we have striven to evoke. 

Most directly typical of Blanchot, in this school of thought developed 
through the nineteenth century until today, and with which Pascal is 
often associated, is the stress on the unconquerable ambiguity of things. 
The only way to be sure of not accepting false coin for true, of not 
falling into a dogmatism of bad faith or a shallow indifferentism, both 
forms of inauthenticity, severance from the origin, is unflaggingly to call 
into question. The questioning produces an apparent answer, but this 
answer *s again exposed to doubt, in a quest which can have no end. 
But the chain of question, answer, querying of the answer does not always 
have very many links: we are in ambiguity’s universe where, in opposition 
to the non-existent world of Aristotelian logic, A is both A and not-A, 
the latter equation being taken up earlier than the preceding. Thus, to 
give a concrete example, victory may turn out to be defeat, but in this 
defeat lies victory. And the authors with whom Blanchot is more often 
concerned have much the same consciousness of this ceaseless oscillation 
as has Blanchot himself. Of universal application, it is equally valid for 
language, and one important function of literature, as conceived by 
writers of the Blanchot frame of mind, is to reveal by practice rather 
than precept that this oscillation saps literature and language at their 
base. A simple illustration is the fragment in Pascal’s Pensées which, banal 
as it may appear today, was to find no adequate appreciation from those 
investigating the foundations of mathematics for two centuries to come. 
Pascal pointed out that, while one might satisfy the demand of the 
scholastics for definitions of terms, and perhaps even define the terms 
used in these definitions, this process nevertheless had to stop some- 
where, leaving a handful of expressions undefined and indefinable. I 
quote Blanchot at some length, to show how he moves on from a con- 
sideration of the antinomies involved in language to reflect on the inter- 
necine state of literature—although this passage achieves an effect of 
stability common enough in the history of paradox (compare Heraclitus’ 
“God is day and night, winter and summer, war and peace, hunger and 
satiety”), but less frequent with Blanchot than is a sense of paired dis- 
illusionments and twin frustrations. 
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. in uttering things, in uttering ourselves, we place our- 
selves under the protection and the domination of the universal. 
Nevertheless it is also the destiny of language to seem to tend 
toward its opposite, to utilize its inescapable rules in order to 
counteract them, to renounce itself by an exact usage of its 
properties. If by speaking I tacitly recognize the realm into which 
speaking enables me to penetrate, by speech I can also call in 
question the realm I have entered by the fact of speaking. My 
speech is at the same time an affirmation and a forgetting of 
the principle of contradiction. And the significance of language 
whose role seems to be constantly to manifest things, whereas 
it substitutes for these things their intelligibility, lies precisely in 
this contradiction. Such is the dialectical function of discourse, 
its power of calling into question which is essential to it... . One 
of the pretentions of literature is to suspend the logical properties 
of language, or, at least, to add illogical properties to them. 
(“Poetry,” said Paul Valéry, “is the attempt . . . to reconstitute by 
the processes of articulate language those things or that thing 
which outcries, tears, caresses, kisses, sighs obscurely endeavor to 
express.”) If the term ‘logic’ is understood in keeping with its 
etymology, that amounts to saying that literature tries to remove 
from language the properties which give it a language-like sig- 
nificance, which make it appear as language through its affirma- 
tion of universality and intelligibility. But it does not succeed in 
that (if indeed it does succeed) by destroying language or despis- 
ing its rules. On the contrary, it wishes to restore language to 
what it believes is its true destiny, which is to communicate 
silence by words and to express liberty by means of rules, that 
is to say to evoke itself as destroyed by the circumstances which 
enable it to be what it is. 


And Blanchot is particularly fortunate in his attempts to characterize the 
nature of poetry, which he and others tend to describe in a manner once 
reserved for the strivings of the mystic. At times, it must be confessed 
(see, for example, “Mallarmé et le langage,” L’Arche, No. 14, of March- 
April 1946, or the preface to Faux Pas, entitled “De l’angoisse au lan- 
gage’’) , his style, and the truth as he sees it, become most tiring, since this 
oscillation of which we have spoken is not merely a flickering before our 
eyes, but a rapid reversal of direction we ourselves are forced to undergo, 
as in one of those amusement-park attractions patronized only by the 
more advanced masochists. 

All this should have imbued the reader with the not entirely wrong 
notion that Maurice Blanchot is especially sensitive to ideas, in literature. 
I did not say, to the ideological “content” of literature, for it is certain 
that Blanchot would not subscribe to the outworn spatial metaphor mak- 
ing of literary form a can from which may be spilled the beans of 
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ideology. In matters of language, what is said can be known only as it is 
said, there is no scalpel that might cut out quiddity from quality. And 
the critic can attain to these ideas, and to the real center of a writer's 
work (which he, in his turn, must try to convey through some new 
blend of his own personal language and that of the writer he is examin- 
ing) only after painstaking textual study. Furthermore, Blanchot does 
consider style. While quoting rarely, and rarely if ever referring to par- 
ticular stylistic features, on occasion he gives a general and qualitatively 
expressed appreciation of a writer’s bouquet. I choose by way of illustra- 
tion a poet not of his sort, Lamartine. What Blanchot has to say of him 
is a masterly combination of praise and contumely (our paradox) , couched 
in appropriately paradoxical terms. 


Facility is his chief discipline. The eight thousand lines of 
Jocelyn, the twelve thousand lines of La Chute d’un ange endow 
the creative process, thanks to the indefinitely renewed oppor- 
tunities such a duration offers, with the same happy chances as 
an ascetic vigilance, a deliberate application of the mind. His 
method, his sole method, consists in enabling himself, through 
the sheer abundance of an extraordinarily natural mobility, gen- 
uine utilization of the calculus of probabilities, to seize the com- 
binations of harmony, depth, and strangeness which generally 
are born only out of the conscious search for the emotive re- 
sources of language and the activizing of the forces of mobility 
and of enchantment. By this employment of his facility which is 
thus transformed into a deliberate system and a method, he 
arouses also the sense of a poetic presence of which no line, 
taken alone, can be the faithful mirror but which is amassed in 
the flowing and ebbing of imperfect lines, in a liquid forest 
whose whole expanse may be seen, provided one does not look at 
a single tree. 


In one respect the note on Lamartine, in passages not reproduced here, 
is an exception to Blanchot’s usual procedure, since he deigns to com- 
ment on the poet’s historical position and on the variations of taste for 
his poetry since that day. Perhaps, for a writer little to his liking, he 
is willing to fall back on established methods of literary history, while 
writers really worthy of study are conceived as rising so far above their 
historical situation that it would be pointless to discuss it. Perhaps 
Blanchot prefers to do what Taine and Sainte-Beuve could not: hint at 
the central enigma of the writer of genius. 

There is a remarkable absence of the comic sense in Blanchot’s 
approach to literature. Not that any literary critic dealing with any author 
should seek to convulse the reader, but ambiguity, oscillation, paradox, 
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how can they be divorced from wit, a wit which at times is the verbal 
equivalent of the chair displaced just as some dignitary is about to sit 
upon it? Peruse the list of his favored writers: to treat the quirks, sar- 
casms, parodies, banana skins of Kierkegaard, and Lautréamont, and 
Proust, and Bataille, and Raymond Queneau (Blanchot inevitably re- 
gards the fantastic or mythological novel as the true novel of the future) 
with no more than an occasional reference to “humour,” “ironique,” 
“comique,” “absurde,” and this last cannot be allowed to count, for the 
absurd, as the reader of Camus well knows, is nothing to laugh at—is close 
to being a tour de force. An interesting contrast is Kafka, the novelist of 
total frustration, of, as Sartre puts it, an impossible transcendence, who 
could not restrain his laughter while reading to his friends a chapter of 
The Trial. 


I venture another shade of a reproach—if it may be voiced without 
obliterating the impression that Blanchot is a man of rare intelligence 
and insight, whose contribution to our understanding of the literary 
thing outranks by far the respectable plodding of routine investigators— 
the suggestion that with Blanchot the indissoluble contradiction, the 
paradox, threatens to enter that stage on life’s way when the life force 
begins to desert it, the stage of decline. Blanchot’s very virtuosity in 
exploitation, the calm mastery and equable disposition with which he 
uncovers the gaping wound that is our existential consciousness, arouse 
foreboding. Is the professor close at hand? (I am reminded of Jean Wahl’s 
query whether Jaspers has not academicized Kierkegaard, whose mockery 
of the professors does not save him from becoming professors’ meat.) 
Even more immediately relevant is Sartre’s view that Aminadab, the 
second novel by Maurice Blanchot, is in effect the reduction to a formula, 
to a group of rhetorical devices, of Karka’s highly original procedures. 
But it must be stressed: Blanchot had not read Kafka at the time of 
writing Aminadab. So this is a remarkable attestation of the fact that a 
whole complex of ideas revolving round the problems of man’s lot, and 
for which post hoc it is easy to find ancestors throughout history, Job, 
St. Augustine, Pascal, etc., has now reached the point when it can be 
raised to full consciousness. 


A dangerous point, if like Paul Valéry and Ludwig Klages we equate 
total lucidity and the annihilation of life. “The specifically modern con- 
ception of man’s lot,” we called it. Has the time already come to embrace 
its successor? Yet we may feel that the step beyond paradox, if such a 
step proves possible, will embody the paradox within itself, that there 
is no future in a retreat to some earlier age (the essays of Roger Caillois 
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call for mention here, brilliant pastiches of French eighteenth-century 
prose style, used to express eighteenth-century ideas). Until some man of 
genius snatches the future from the gods, the most vital course is to keep 
living contradictions alive, and really warring against each other in our 
consciousness. As René Char says of Heraclitus (in his eyes the supreme 
pinnacle of achievement for the poet, just as the philosopher Heidegger 
finds in him, and other pre-Socratics, redemption from the aberrations 
of subsequent philosophy) : 
Heraclitus, among them all, is he who, refusing to atomize 

the prodigious question, has guided it to the gestures, to the 

intelligence, and to the habits of man without diminishing its 

fire, interrupting its complexity, compromising its mystery, 

oppressing its youthfulness. He knew that truth is noble and that 

the image revealing it is tragedy. 
For present and future are compounded in the tragic crucible, not be- 
tween elements isolated, neatly labelled and inert on the laboratory 
shelves—and just as without the conflict and interpenetration of opposites, 
there is no biological future for the race. 

One last remark, before taking a respectful leave of Blanchot. He 
writes on Meister Eckhart, a choice which even from the purely esthetic 
point of view is justified, since the fourteenth-century German speculative 
mystic is one of the most breath-taking writers of prose to be found in 
any age or culture. In him Blanchot comes on meditations which are in 
striking accord with themes treated by recent poets. Might not this have 
been written after reading the letters Mallarmé addressed to Cazalis?: 
“... he maintains to the end the exercise of the reason in studying a 
reality which becomes indistinguishable from nothingness.” Refraining 
from further quotation to show how Blanchot discovers the movement of 
Meister Eckhart’s thought to coincide with his own and that of the 
favored band, let us insist on a difference: Eckhart’s experience does not 
appear to be tinged by anguish. In view of the privileged position which 
anguish occupies in the “system” of Blanchot, is it not incumbent upon 
him to investigate at greater length whether this seeming freedom or 
escape from anguish removes another veil that had obscured reality, or is 
but a negligible personal variant? 


Sartre adopts quite a different tactic. Blanchot’s vision seizes on the 
writer fascinated by the bottomless abyss across which he shuttles, but 
Sartre, who preferred to devote a separate and very bulky volume, L’Etre 
et le Néant, to the exposition of his philosophy, considers himself dis- 
pensed, in his literary criticism, from dwelling without surcease on the 
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common factors of our human condition. He concerns himself first of 
all with the work, as an object and as an artefact. He turns it over 
(before beginning to write about it) until he is able to pick out certain 
idiosyncracies which provide a clue to the author, who is regarded not as 
a man or a moth hovering round an already established focus, but as 
travelling in a definite direction, and involved in a specific enterprise. 
The end in view is a book, the means to the end are the elements making 
up the book, which for Sartre, consequently, is the record of a goal- 
oriented striving, containing the evidence of what the author wanted to 
do and how he set about it. 


Blanchot, we discovered, is rarely tempted to quote from the authors 
with whom he deals. Sartre, on the contrary, is persistently and acutely 
conscious of the very graining of each writer’s style, and quotes liberally. 
But the quotations are short, often of a few words only, partly because 
Sartre is listing characteristic features, more essentially because he does 
not utter a complex judgment rich in aspects and nuances, and then 
reproduce a lengthy passage so that the reader, in the unlikely event he 
should wish to take the trouble, may analyse it for himself. With an 
almost microscopic vision, Sartre prefers to isolate certain of the basic 
structural units which help to build the artefact and so carry out the 
writer’s purposes. The reader is, therefore, obliged either to accept the 
evidence Sartre presents, and his conclusions, since the two have an 
appearance of unshakable cohesion (and I have come across no attempt 
at a point-by-point refutation) , or he may simply shrug off evidence and 
conclusions, like the Marquis of Moliére’s Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes 
—the only remaining alternative being laboriously to develop his own 
views on book and author, with at least an equal thoroughness. 


The first French writer Sartre takes up is Francois Mauriac, whose 
procedures are illumined only to be spurned. He knows far too much 
about the future, as well as the past of his characters, and allows them 
too little real freedom. Faulkner and Dos Passos are treated more sympa- 
thetically (Sartre is later to borrow, for The Reprieve, the synchronic 
technique used by Dos Passos), but they, too, falsify reality: time is 
truncated, the future is suppressed, leaving only a chaotic present and a 
congealed past. Giraudoux evokes a static, Aristotelian dream-world of 
essences which have bloomed into unsullied purity. Camus is shown to be 
under the influence of French moralists rather than of Kierkegaard, 
Husserl, and Heidegger—in his Etranger, he tried to convey reality as 
seen through the eyes of a man totally unable to grasp the causal con- 
nections linking phenomena, and this is an impossible deficiency in real 
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life. Other studies show Sartre increasingly concerned with the writer’s 
place in society. In a sympathetic treatment of his friend, Brice Parain, 
Sartre takes into account Parain’s position as an intellectual of peasant 
origin, as a participant in World War I, and who shared in the revulsion 
against established and threadbare authority during the post-war years. 
But the most brilliant piece of detective work, it seems to me, is Sartre’s 
interpretation of the highly curious Francis Ponge, who writes about 
pebbles and pieces of bread. By his usual close attention to the tiniest 
details, Sartre is able to unveil the ideal imbueing Ponge, and which is 
impossible of fulfillment. Obviously, he is anxious to convince Ponge 
that he should adjust his view of human existence, write on human beings, 
and so free himself for great literary achievement. Sartre thus appears to 
have moved from apprenticeship and the rejection of apprenticeship to 
the affirmation of his own individuality and the desire to influence other 
writers. 

Having written these individual studies (and a few others not men- 
tioned), Sartre, who has the feeling that many things require urgently 
to be done, and that quite a number of them had better be done by 
himself, hastened to erect a grandiose sketch of the relations of writer 
and society in France from the Middle Ages on. His previous pronounce- 
ments on the unavoidable “commitment” of the writer had awakened 
all sorts of unfortunate misunderstandings, and in What is Literature? 
he undertook to clear matters up. It cannot be regarded as certain that 
he is better satisfied with the response meted out to this considerable 
work. To name only some of the most reputable and responsible among 
those who took him to task, Rachel Bespaloff was moved to generous 
indignation, and bewilderment before such a blending of magnificent 
insights and sheer sophistry; Thierry Maulnier opposed to Sartre a 
resounding “non!”—while Claude-Edmonde Magny, arriving later on 
the scene, scored point after point with the calm mastery of the billiard 
professional. But after a pretty run of caroms, the lady, shifting her grip 
on the cue, in a beserk attack brought down its weighted butt on Sartre’s 
skull. In mitigation of the onslaught, it may be insinuated that Sartre 
possesses the happy knack of arousing fury. One might almost suspect 
that he consciously favors the provocative rather than the anodyne expres- 
sion, not out of a mere lust for publicity, but in order to make people 
think for themselves, as they would not, did he deliver himself of a 
voluminous and cautiously qualified statement. This trick is known to 
good teachers, among whom Sartre should perhaps still be reckoned. By 
way of contrast, how many readers, with their praise or blame, have 
forced others to read or at second-hand to absorb the views propounded 
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in a not totally dissimilar book, Erich Kahler’s six-hundred-page Man the 
Measure? But Sartre writes, concerning What is Literature?: “Je vais au 


plus pressé.” 

This book is a great deal more, however, than a historical sketch. 
Combining the aspect of change in time with a search for the atemporal 
essence that entitles us to give imaginative writing of every epoch the 
common name of literature, Sartre, in an interesting union of the 
Existentialist viewpoint with something reminiscent of that Hegel against 
whom all Existentialists are alleged (fallaciously) to oppose an unbroken 
front, finds literature to be the reflexive moment in the functioning of 
man’s liberty, the moment when the writer, by the exercise of his own 
liberty, makes an appeal to the fundamental liberty of the reader. This 
is the Phenomenological elucidation: and since philosophy is not the 
gratuitous spinning of words, it has far-reaching social and political con- 
sequences. Sartre comes to see (maybe an argument could be worked up 
here between him and T. S. Eliot) that literature can function freely, 
and wielders of the word have a clear conscience, only in the classless 
society, a no doubt impossible ideal, in a society perpetually given over 
to revolution, and which has totally abolished the exploitation of man 
by man. Until that distant day, the duty of the writer is, negatively, not 
to sell his pen to the forces of unjustifiable privilege, and, positively, 
to favor all that reduces the quantum and the power of evil. The writer 
is not thereby compelled to choose contemporary themes or to ape the 
populist authors of fifty years ago. He might hope, though, to achieve the 
equilibrium of his predecessor in France during the eighteenth century, 
who was 4 cheval on two distinct classes, the declining aristocracy and 
the bourgeoisie, which at that time represented progress. Consider, for 
example, Beaumarchais and his Mariage de Figaro. Today, the best illus- 
tration Sartre can find of a writer appealing to two social strata is Richard 
Wright, the American Negro author, who, read in the main by white 
Americans, helps to make impossible their unthinking acceptance of 
privilege, while he is read also by the educated minority of his own ethnic 
group, to whom he holds up a mirror of present disabilities and the 
promise, if they act resolutely, of better things to come. Sartre’s book, I 
maintain, is worthy of respect and deserving of study. 

Blanchot has written of Sartre’s novels, and excellently, Sartre has 
reflected on Blanchot’s Aminadab, both discuss Camus’ Etranger and the 
linguistic researches of Brice Parain. But perhaps the most remarkable 
and in itself nearly complete exemplification of their divergency is 
offered by what each of them has to say on L’Expérience intérieure, by 
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Georges Bataille. Blanchot writes on the, logically and humanly speaking, 
outrageous anomaly of man’s existence, and has no trouble in keeping 
a straight face while dealing with a book whose calculatedly preposterous 
statements, it might be thought, should propel upwards the most sophisti- 
cated eyebrows. Sartre, on the other hand, is keenly sensitive to the 
absurd, in the sense of “haha,” and in accordance with the laudable 
custom for which he must thank his Phenomenological training, begins 
by examining things, which in the case of a written document are the 
actual features of style to be read off the page. He then uses the skill he 
has acquired in philosophical analysis to expose the incoherence and 
contradictoriness of Bataille’s extravaganza. It is not absolutely certain 
that he is acting fairly—not, at least, if we class the book with the Chants 
de Maldoror or the grotesque imaginings of a Jarry, rather than with 
non-ironical philosophical works. And Sartre’s employment of “contra- 
diction” as an argument to prove the incorrectness of a proposition or 
the non-existence of an alleged existent (God) badly needs clarification, 
since he himself asserts: “Man is the being who has to be his being in 
the mode of not being his being.” When is contradiction legitimate, when 
not? 

While Sartre may appear to us more multiple and various, as a 
literary critic, than is Blanchot, at least in one respect he might do well 
to learn a lesson from Blanchot, and from Bataille. They are concerned 
with the present of an experience, and try to evoke it for us in all its 
intensity and authenticity. In spite of his beginnings as a Phenomenologist, 
and his continuings as an Existentialist, is there not some slight danger 
that Sartre, with his post-1939 commitment to commitment, to the realiza- 
tion that life can be lived only as a project, and must consequently be 
turned toward shaping the future—is there not the danger of his failing 
sufficiently to stress the fact that the project must be conceived in the 
present, and that only in the present can I call into question the validity 
of this project, its integration in my fundamental life-project, and the 
validity of my life-project itself? In harmony with this soft-pedalling of 
realization in the present is his “existential psychoanalysis” of Baudelaire, 
where he uses Baudelaire’s poetry exclusively as a psychological document, 
and his grouping of poetry, in What is Literature?, with the non-verbal 
arts. But is not poetry the attempt to express the essential in all its 
purity? Sartre’s position at a tangled intersection of our age requires 
him, as I see it, to hold in equilibrium the urge toward the future and 
“genuine existence” in the present (one might add a third member, 
fidelity to the past as one interprets it). He must not fall into the panlogi- 
cism of Hegel, repudiated by the first Existentialist, Kierkegaard, and in 
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accordance with which nothing had its real significance within itself, but 
was merely a note that helped to build the total melody; nor should he, 
like Kierkegaard, insist onesidedly on the absoluteness of the instant and 
on the individual’s uniqueness, with the result that questions concerning 
the ordering of society fade into oblivion. Sartre’s writing on literature 
shows that he is able both to savor the individual in his irreducible 
novelty, and to insert him in the movement of history. He should not 


relax his grip on either. 
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Renan, or The Contemptuous 


Approach To Literature 


Renan the legend has been slowly giving way to Renan the man. The 
monstrous specter of the “European blasphemer” has been largely dispelled, 
and his Life of Jesus, which once raised fierce polemics, is now read for 
what it really was all the time, a best-selling fictional work far inferior 
to other books of his Christian and Judaic history in historical value 
and even interest. Readers are discovering that behind the myth of the 
Gallic Buddha smiling ironically at the spectacle of life, a myth Renan 
himself carefully built up in his stylized autobiography, his Souvenirs 
d’enfance et de jeunesse, there is a very serious and somewhat tragic 
human being, and that he produced works much more worthy of survival 
than such anthology pieces as the “Prayer on the Acropolis” or My 
Sister Henriette. Renan may even cease to be admired as a classic and 
once again be read. It is very clear now that the least significant thing 
about Renan is his renanisme, that compound of irony and dilettantism 
he created in his declining years and bequeathed, unfortunately, to Ana- 
tole France. We know that Renan was really a man of lasting convictions, 
and that he developed an elaborate technique of concealing them against 
possible detection and accusation of error. It may be, as well, that the 
strongest prejudice against him, the most overworked critical cliché about 
him, the objection to his “contradictions,” will soon expire. In one of his 
finest Evocations littéraires, Gabriel Brunet has suggested that the diffi- 
culties of interpreting Renan largely vanish if one read him not as a 
logical thinker but as a kind of poet who moves on several planes of 
thought simultaneously, attributing to each a different degree of literal- 
ness. as | 

Renan will never, in my opinion, emerge as a great or even indis- 
pensable literary critic. I am not here speaking of that marvelous nine- 
teenth-century discipline called “critique” or sometimes “critique uni- 
verselle.”1 Our specialized intellects can only admire the mind which 





1 See Irving Babbitt’s fine chapter on Renan in his Masters of 
Modern French Criticism. Mr. Henri M. Peyre was the first to call 
attention to those sections of Renan’s work devoted to literary criticism, 
in his “Ernest Renan critique littéraire,”” PMLA XLIV (1929) , 288-308. 
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could turn from the exegesis of a Psalm to the evaluation of M. Guizot’s 
Memoirs and back to the study of medieval decadence in the Maitre 
Pathelin. Of this broad criticism, Renan was an undisputed master, 
notably in his Essais de morale et de critique. Theoretically, “literary 
criticism” was one domain of this broader discipline, and Renan might 
have been expected to develop it with some care. But when we come to 
evaluate Renan’s precise contribution thereto, we find a strangely para- 
doxical situation. Renan should be included in any survey of nineteenth- 
century literary criticism despite himself. His contribution to literary 
criticism, very real and in some ways as valuable as that of Sainte-Beuve 
and of Taine, must be disengaged from the context of a curious contempt 
of “littérature” and a strongly negative attitude toward the writers of his 
own time. 

Renan’s limited view of imaginative literature, of poetry, novel, and 
drama, is most instructive. It illusrates in a striking way, indeed carica- 
tures, the plight of the critic for whom literature is chiefly a vehicle of 
ideas. He hated literature in the same sense that the Lord demanded of 
his disciples to hate their families should they hinder the response to his 
call. From his early seminary studies of the Psalms up to the last lines 
his rheumatic fingers managed to get on paper about the history of 
Israel, there was something immensely more important for him than 
literature. It was the history of human thought, and especially the 
“un-reflective” or “un-abstract,” so-called “spontaneous” thought which 
Herder, Fauriel, and Cousin had taught him to consider the most precious 
revealer of the nature of humanity: unsigned, collective, traditional 
literature, preferably religious literature intercepted as near as possible 
to the origins of a people. It should come as no surprise then that he 
preferred Wolf's anonymous Homer to Victor Hugo, an ancient Welsh 
manuscript to Boileau, and an obscure Buddhist text to a Balzac novel. 
We should add to this parti pris in favor of spontaneous versus reflective 
literature a related prejudice against the creative possibilities of his own 
century. In an article on Augustin Thierry in 1857 he says: 


One must admit that contemporary society offers a very 
unfavorable milieu for the development of poetry, of art, of all 
spontaneous productions. This type of production presupposes a 
faith and a simplicity we have no longer; one cannot become a 
a child again at will, and the amount of naivete one must have 
to compose ingenuous and unrestricted works is the most difficult 
thing in the world to acquire by oneself. 

Oeuvres complétes, ed. Henriette Psichari, II, 87. 
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At times in his youthful notebooks Renan took the side of the 
Romantics and seemed to feel that the new myth-maker Lamartine would 
lead in a revival of deeply religious poetry. Later, however, he became 
convinced that his century would be great not as a creative but as a 
critical one, a false distinction which breaks down before the very 
histories and essays of Renan himself. This contempt for literature was 
strengthened by certain circumstances of his life. It was not mere eccen- 
tricity that made him call the greatest evil of his day the “mal littéraire,” 
but his whole background: the fact that he issued forth from a seminary, 
that his abandonment of it intensified rather than weakened his commit- 
ment, before all else, to “search for the truth;” the influences exercised 
upon his conception of literary art by his rather ascetic sister Henriette 
and the Jansenist editor Ustazade Silvestre de Sacy, and less debatable 
than these influences, the clearly repellent effect upon him of University 
rhetoricians like Saint-Marc Girardin and estheticists of the “school” of 
Chateaubriand. 


It is largely in the “Bible” of “universal criticism,” the Future of 
Science, that we find the fallacies into which Renan was led by his belief 
that good literature is above all a record of the “embryogeny of the 
human mind.” I shall not insist upon his well-known blunders, for my 
subject is his contribution to literary criticism, not his distortion of it. 
“It is not Homer that is beautiful, it is Homeric life, the phase of 
humanity's existence described in Homer.” “The true literature of an 
epoch is that which depicts it and expresses it.” ‘““Bossuet and Pascal, were 
their works to appear today, would pass unnoticed’’—the reason being that 
their ideologies are outmoded. Most outrageous of all, yet the logical 
conclusion of a criticism that seeks ideas about humanity and not works 
of art, is the following: “Literary history is destined to replace in great 
part the direct reading of works of the human mind.” Throughout his 
career, Renan continued to misunderstand and neglect highly civilized 
literary productions. When we sum up what he admired in the French 
seventeenth century—the exegesis of Richard Simon, the instrument of 
classical prose, the delicacy of Fénelon, and the bourgeois honnéteté of 
Port-Royal—there is little literature included. His attitude toward con- 
temporary literature would appear even more shocking had not even 
professional critics like Sainte-Beuve ocasionally faltered. To Flaubert 
he remarked: “Put a little flower on your manure pile” (meaning 
Madame Bovary); the realist and naturalist novelists appalled him, and 
the Symbolist poets he dismissed as “children sucking their thumbs.” 
Indeed the only novelist for whom he seems to have made an exception 
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in his judgment that novels are “ceuvres d’un jour” was that apostle of 
pseudo-hegelian idealism, that “Aeolian harp of our time,” Madame 
George Sand. 


I have sufficiently developed the anti-literary side of the paradox 
we set out to study. Renan would seem ill-fitted to say anything worth- 
while about literary criticism. Yet if we cannot measure his contribution 
in terms of pages devoted to poems, plays, novels, or imaginative writers, 
it is none the less definite and solid. 


First, historically speaking, Renan played a great réle in the develop- 
ment of the “extrinsic” approach to the appreciation of literary works, 
in itself perhaps the main critical advance of the nineteenth century. The 
very errors of literary judgment we have sketched in Renan’s work were 
part of an inevitable reaction against the La Harpian school of criticism, 
consisting largely of eloquent praise of classical works considered in a 
vacuum or for the “eternal” rules of perfection they exhibited. The anti- 
literary bias of Renan is simply an extreme case, further distorted by his 
own idiosyncrasies, of the tendency exemplified by Sainte-Beuve and 
Taine. The distinguishing feature of their criticism is to have increased 
our appreciation of the literary work not by the direct study of its 
esthetic content but by taking a new perspective on it from its surround- 
ings. Wih Sainte-Beuve it is largely the biography of the author, with 
Taine the historical background and the psychology of the mind that 
produced the work. The dangers of this approach need not be pointed 
out: our present-day insistence upon the intrinsic, “a-historical” examina- 
tion of texts testifies to them. Renan’s share in the development of the 
biographico-historical approach was indirect. He wrote no lundis or 
histories of literature. He applied the new methods to religious history. 
He influenced the course of literary criticism not by articles on literary 
figures but by such works as his translation and commentary of 
Ecclesiastes, the product, so he attempted to demonstrate, of a “disillu- 
sioned old bachelor,” the Heinrich Heine of ancient Israel. Just as in 
philosophy he was less an original thinker than a disseminator of ideas, 
a preparer of states of mind, so in literary criticism he helped circulate 
and popularize certain key critical notions of the biographico-historical 
schoo]. Throughout his work one may find brilliant formulae insisting on 
the historical method to replace the study of disembodied masterpieces; 
relativism in appreciation to replace the traditional critics’ absolute 
standards of praise and blame; appreciative rather than judicial criticism, 
or rather understanding before judging. It would be difficult to find a 
definition which better contains the spirit of the whole nineteenth-century 
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critical movement than his statement in the Souvenirs d’enfance et de 


jeunesse: “The essence of criticism is the ability to enter into modes of 
life different from our own.” 


Renan’s really original contribution to literary criticism, however, I 
do not feel to lie in his indirect strengthening of the “extrinsic” approach 
to literature. On the contrary, Renan needs to be distinguished carefully 
from Sainte-Beuve and Taine. When he came, infrequently though it 
was, to try his hand at what we may call literary criticism, in certain of 
the Essais de morale et de critique (1859)? and the Feuilles détachées 
(1892) ,3 he applied a method largely his own, one that suggests a dissatis- 
faction with the approaches of Sainte-Beuve and Taine. 

A good introduction to Renan’s critical method is his article on 
Victor Cousin, which appeared in the Revue des deux mondes of April 
1858 and the following year in the Essais de morale et de critique. The 
subject, Cousin, long a professor of philosophy at the University of Paris, 
it would be nearer the truth to say patriarch of the official philosophy, 
has an added interest today. Along with the unduly neglected compara- 
tiste, Fauriel, he is one of those excitateurs of nineteenth-century thought 
whose real importance is only now being truly estimated There are two 
general observations to be made on the function of Renan’s essay. It was 
written for a periodical public to whom Cousin’s “spiritualist” philosophy 
(not table-raising but belief in the reality and priority of the spirit) and 
“eclectic” method were already quite familiar. Secondly, Renan’s article 
stands in a relation to its subject quite other than that of a disinterested 
or merely appreciative study. Cousin was still very much alive when it 
appeared. Renan, furthermore, was deeply indebted to him for much of 
his own point of view. Writing on a former master called for the utmost 
tact. Indeed, for those who know Renan’s usual suavity in dealing with 
his contemporaries, it is a wonder his judgment of Cousin is so firm and 
even trenchant. The subtle interplay of diplomacy and of unmistakable 
reproaches forms a great part of our pleasure in reading the essay. 

If one were to come directly from a portrait or lundi of Sainte-Beuve, 
the contrast with Renan’s approach would be striking. The influence of 
Sainte-Beuve is, it is true, discernible: Renan carefully provides a back- 
bone for his psychological structure, he insists, according to Sainte- 
Beuve’s anatomical method, on Cousin’s dominant or unifying faculty, 





2 Notably “Augustin Thierry,” “Victor Cousin,” ‘“Lamennais.” 
8 Not the rather conventional tributes to Victor Hugo and George 
Sand, but the long article on Amiel. 
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his “faculté maitresse,” which he discovers to be the aim “not of creating 


an original doctrine, but of presenting in eloquent and in a sense popular 
form certain great truths of the moral order.” But as for biography: we 


learn that Cousin traveled in Germany and had a university education 
neglecting science in favor of literature. We never learn about his native 
village, adolescent flirtations, or nickname. This absolute economy in the 
use of biography is highly significant: Renan represents a reaction setting 
in against the excesses of Sainte-Beuve’s method. We might add as well 
that he abstains from Taine’s emphasis on the milieu, though he gives 
it some share. Renan points ahead to the essai de psychologie of Paul 
Bourget and the moral-political portraits of Emile Faguet, both of whom 
he strongly influenced. From our contemporary point of view, Renan is 
as far as any of these critics from an intrinsic, “literary” study of texts. 
Is his Cousin consequently too abstract? I believe not, for the simple 
reason that the contact Renan gives us with Cousin’s thought and the 
deep motivation of his work is more than enough to make up for not 
knowing him in the flesh. Let me illustrate this point: there is no essay 
of Sainte-Beuve on Cousin quite comparable to Renan’s, but one may 
contrast their studies of Lamennais. Sainte-Beuve tells us that the intimate 
friends of Lamennais called him “Féli,” but resigns, puzzled and annoyed, 
from the task of explaining his intellectual evolution; Renan’s Lamennais 
never appears corporeally very sharply defined to us, but we come to 
grips with some of the problems of his soul. 


A second contrast with the method of Sainte-Beuve which suggests 
itself is the moral and philosophic commitment subtly but firmly expressed 
in Renan’s article. This will surprise many who know only the grimly 
playful manipulator of ideas of 1888, the Renan who, in order not to be 
duped, formulated his “creed” thus: “Everything is possible, even God” 
(Examen de conscience philosophique). The Renan of 1859 is a man 
intensely convinced that his generation has found, in its “sciences of 
nature and history,” a technique of truth-discovery superior to that of 
Cousin. A defender of Sainte-Beuve might here rise up and declare that 
lack of philosophic conviction has little bearing on ability as a literary 
critic. But Sainte-Beuve’s nihilism is not exactly the point in question; 
it is rather his lack of conclusive judgment. Might not his criticism itself 
have gained if, as Renan had suggested in his Cahiers de jeunesse of 
1845-1846, he had “seized life fully” in some act of conviction? This is a 
delicate critical question it is not our business here to answer. Renan’s 
articles, in any case, have a cohesiveness of point of view, a stimulating 
intellectual quality, too often lacking in the brilliant, colorful, vigorous 
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essays of Sainte-Beuve. He appears the wiser for not having excluded 
profundity of thought from his critical method. 

Renan’s essay on Cousin is a masterly merging of both comprehensive 
and judicial approaches; he seeks, in other words, first to understand and 
then to judge, with reasonable finality. We reach here a central device 
of Renan’s critical method. His essays are largely pretexts for reflecting 
on broader questions through the study of an individual author. This 
sounds like impressionist criticism, but there is a difference. The questions 
treated are essential to the work of the author being studied, and re- 
examining them adds to our knowledge of him. Sainte-Beuve had of 
course set a precedent for this in his “Bayle ou du génie critique,” but on 
the whole he practises the method less successfully. Renan’s study of 
Lamennais treats the theme of the reform of Catholicism; his fine tribute 
to the historian Augustin Thierry (another of his masters) contains bril- 
liant observations on the art of writing history; his “Amiel” is an analysis 
of some philosophic reasons for literary impotency. His “Victor Cousin” 
is an occasion to confront two generations, his own which came to 
maturity about 1850, and Cousin’s, which emerged toward 1812. Through 
Cousin he examines the situation that made Cousin’s virtues and limita- 
tions what they were: the active administrative rdle of the savant under 
the Restoration. He regrets having lost the enthusiasm of Cousin, his vital 
contacts with administrative life. But at the same time he deplores the 
price paid in terms of philosophic liberty: the necessity of being merely 
eloquent and of preserving one’s position by political maneuvers. He 
thus indirectly defends the qualities of his own generation, which, by its 
very sacrifice of an active part in administration, can claim a greater 
disinterestedness. 


Perhaps the most satisfying characteristic of Renan’s essay on Cousin 
is that it possesses esthetic form, unlike so much of the highly interesting 
chatter of Sainte-Beuve or the rather mechanically constructed analyses 
of Taine. It is of course untrue that critical writing need be artistic in 
the sense that it ought to sacrifice precision and authority for impression- 
istic prose-poetry containing more of the critic than of the object he has 
set out to study. In certain of Renan’s Etudes d'histoire religieuse one 
often senses that the mere word, or what Maurice Barrés called in a rare 
moment of justice toward his former master the “doux préche vaporeux,” 
precedes in importance the genuine feeling and the idea. The style is 
beautiful but hollow. This is certainly not the case in the Essais de 
morale et de critique, examples of combined scholarship and artistic 
prose difficult to surpass. The esthetic pleasure of the article on Cousin 
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lies less, I believe, in the apparently artless style for which Renan is 
noted, than in the subtle structure of the essay. Two aspects are particu- 
larly striking. One is the gradual emergence of the judgment, appearing 
first in the form of gently ironic statements such as the suggestion that 
Cousin may have rejected some ideas as unbeautiful (“All doctrines are 
not equally eloquent”), and finally in the frank unveiling of Cousin’s 
flaws. More curious, even, is the rhythmic flow of ideas. A careful stylistic 
study of Renan’s essays might reveal this as a unique feature of his work. 
There are really no digressions. Instead there is a movement now up to 
Victor Cousin, now away, now returning with added meaning. We begin 
with a general estimate of Cousin, some incisive, telling epithets. Then, 
alternating with further penetrating remarks about Cousin, a series of 
brief topics intimately bearing on his work: his relation to Germany, the 
problem of abstract thinker versus man of action, the Revolution of 
1789, the question of academic freedom, Cousin and the ancien régime. 
In the actual presentation of Cousin’s thought, the effect is one of a 
beautiful crystallization of details around several suggestive formulae: 
that Cousin had, rather than originality, the “gift of directing opinion 
and of making contagious his own admirations and sympathies;” that he 
was a “real tactician of thought, treating like a diplomat questions that 
until then had largely been approached with desire for objective truth.” 

In what sense is this artistic effect a contribution to criticism? The 
lesson we can learn from Renan will perhaps be clearer if we speak 
of scholarship rather than its necessary partner criticism. We are moving 
today, after long practice and abuse of a pseudo-scientific and pseudo- 
historical tone in speaking of literature, back toward an ideal expressed 
by Renan (though ponderously and with particular reference to phil- 
ology) in his Future of Science: the ideal of carrying sound work in 
scholarship to its necessary completion in criticism and of expressing 
that criticism with a sense of beauty becoming to the literature we study. 
From this point of view, Renan speaks to us with special directness and 
meaning today. No one in the nineteenth-century equalled him in the 
art of presenting solid erudition in an attractive form, of striking a 
balance between vulgarization and academicism. 


Renan is a rather dangerous example toward whom to direct 
apprentice literary critics. He was, after all, primarily a professor of 
Hebrew exegesis for whom the really serious business in life was un- 
covering data about human nature in religious documents. There is 
much more to be learned about the art of criticism in Sainte-Beuve, in 
Taine, in Baudelaire, or even in comparatively neglected critics such as 
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Joubert, if we limit ourselves to nineteenth-century France. What kind 
of literary critic is a man who has not left us a single study of a “well- 
wrought urn”: a single analysis of a poem (unless we except his Old 
Testament commentaries, and his magnificent though quite general 
“Essay on the Poetry of the Celtic Races”), a single analysis of a play 
(except for the intensely moral study of “Maitre Pathelin” as a record of 
moeurs), a single page devoted to a novel? Yet deviously, through the 
back gate that Albert Thibaudet calls “quasi-littérature,” Renan enters 
the domain in which we are interested. In a small number of rich studies 
whose method resembles that I have discussed for the Cousin article, he 
left an unfulfilled promise of literary criticism. In what would make a 
slim volume of excellent quality, he staked out a special territory, that 
border-land of literature inhabited by so many of his famous con- 
temporaries: the priest-prophet Lamennais in whose now wrathful now 
tender prose-poetry, a literary fact, he found the key to the man’s evolu- 
tion; the journal-keeper Amiel whose frustrated literary talent he 
examined with such understanding; Cousin whose eloquence he con- 
sidered to link him with literature rather than with philosophy. We 
might add to this proposed volume a whole series of brilliant portraits, 
ranging from the historian Augustin Thierry and the professor of 
Sanskrit Eugéne Burnouf to political prophets such as Dom Luigi Tosti 
and political leaders such as Guizot. In all of these studies Renan offers 
us something in a sense much closer to the needs of modern criticism 
than either the biographical approach of Sainte-Beuve or the historical 
approach of Taine. Although far inferior to either of them in the scope 
of his purely literary criticism, he corresponds perhaps better than they 
to the tendencies of contemporary critical thought. He has already 
absorbed much of their “extrinsic” technique; he is not dominated by it. 
He tries to get closer than they, if not to the actual texts studied for 
their esthetic content, at least to the mind and spirit revealed in the 
work. He writes of literature and even quasi-literature with an artistic 
sensitivity that draws one nearer his subject. Above all, and here his 
contempt for literature paradoxically helped to enhance the value of his 
criticism, he lifts his subject up, without letting us lose it from sight, to a 
plane of broadly moral and philosophical questions. This last achieve- 
ment few have been able to imitate successfully. 
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The Refusals Of Valery 


Valéry’s literary work is, as we know, scattered in the extreme. Per- 
haps in no other can there be found, beneath the unvaryingness of an 
immediately recognizable presence, so great a part played by chance. 
Valéry has explained this apparent confusion by saying he had never 
published except in answer to requests or orders: requests for the poems, 
orders for the prose. He has attributed the “patchiness” of his produc- 
tion to “the effect of persistently fortuitous circumstances which make 
[him] write on many things without having either foreseen or desired 
the occasion,” and he has recognized that this patchiness “corresponds 
rather well to [his} ‘instinct’ which prefers ‘methods’ to ‘systems,’ and 
which would willingly replace the verb to be by the verb to do, in many 
contexts.”” This output, it seems to me, may be approached in three ways. 
If, struck by the intellectual quality which so markedly characterizes it, 
we try to attain a general view, we shall be tempted to see in Valéry 
the man of meditation, whom it would be fitting to treat more or less 
as a philosopher. If we consider both the man and the writer, insofar 
as these are interdependent and may be situated within a movement, a 
period, a tradition of French literature, Valéry comes under the juris- 
diction of literary history, either in its most general form, or in the more 
restricted form of personal history, biography of the author, or even the 
biography of his work. Finally, if we are interested in artistic values, we 
shall dwell on that part of the work which concerns applied esthetics or 
esthetic criticism. In any case, I consider it is indispensable first of all 
to sound out the author as to the legitimacy of the methods which 
criticism might bring to bear upon him. This precaution will not at all 
prejudice our freedom in the selection of a method; it will merely spare 
us an equivoke with regard to the writer’s opinion of his commentators. 

Let us see, in the first place, what Valéry thinks of philosophy. He 
has always been careful to distinguish his own efforts from it. To say 
that he flees it is scarcely sufficient. He does not deny it, because this 
connoisseur of the possible, who may be viewed as a sceptic, has always 
refused to make an outright denial. He does more, he remains unaware 
of it; he claims unfamiliarity. Once his life has assumed a kind of official 
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and representative character, his exquisite courtesy will not lead him, 
when philosophers make amicable advances, into any concessions be- 
yond those of mere form, he takes refuge behind an exaggerated ignor- 
ance or an ironic modesty, and all that he will grant metaphysics and 
metaphysicians, with a show of great liberality and a sort of eloquent 
deference, is something quite other than the exercise of a cognitive 
activity, it is an artistic activity of a special type. In short, he gravely 
tips his hat to philosophy, somewhat in the manner of Voltaire who 
watches the Holy Sacraments carried by and replies to those who express 
astonishment, thinking he had broken with God: “We greet each other, 
but we don’t speak.” You will find Valéry’s real opinion, not so much 
in his Discours prononcé a la Sorbonne pour l’inauguration du 9* Con- 
grés international de philosophie, as in his little collections of incisive 
remarks, and, as often happens, in the biting or unjust sally rather than 
in the show piece. Remark XIX of the Analecta clearly reveals his 
position: 

Mon objet principal a été de me figurer aussi simplement, 
aussi nettement que possible, mon propre fonctionnement 
d’ensemble: je suis monde, corps, pensées. Ce n’est pas un but 
philosophique. 

Valéry is profoundly interested solely in the analysis of the mind, 
and not of a hypothetical mind, but of a mind contained in a certain 
self (so important a word in Valéry’s lexicon), the self of Valéry, which, 
in a sense, contains everything accessible to his particular thinking: 
consciousness of thought, consciousness of the body and consciousness 
of exterior reality. We might speak of phenomenalist and _ solipsistic 
psychology, or, if another jargon is preferred, of narcissism or of egotism, 
but only if we strip these words of the vulgar smugness which they may 
imply, if we see in them rather the sign of a method rigorously com- 
mitted to take not a step beyond the knowledge most closely linked 
with its most immediate object, which object can only be the personal 
self. Valéry, in the passage of the Analecta cited above, took philosophy 
sharply to task — without taking the precaution of specifying which 
philosophy — for this lack of authentic contact with its object: 


La philosophie, dont j’ignore ce qu’elle est, — parle de tout 
— par oui-dire. Je n’y vois point de permanence de point de vue, 
ni de pureté de moyens. Rien ne peut étre plus faux que le 
mélange (par exemple) d’observations internes et de raisonne- 
ments, si ce mélange est fait sans précautions et sans qu’on puisse 
toujours distinguer le calculé de l’observé; ce qui est pergu et ce 
qui est déduit, — ce qui est langage et ce qui fut immédiat. 
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Elsewhere, in Autres Rhumbs, he reproaches the philosophers not only 
with the ambiguity of their procedure, but with undertaking an impos- 
sible task, and it would appear that his condemnation, this time, em- 
braces his own research, presented as an ironic 


Péroraison d’un sermon ad Philosophos. Poursuivons sans 
relache, mes Fréres, poursuivons sans répit, sans espoir et sans 
désespoir, poursuivons ce grand essai éternel et absurde de voir 
ce qui voit et d’exprimer ce qui exprime. 

Here we meet once again with the old arguments against language and 
introspection. 

For Valéry, the philosophers, besides putting their questions badly, 
make the mistake of looking for the answers, which are, mostly, beyond 
their reach. No more than the common man can they know the reality 
of things. This is what Valéry expresses in a droll comparison: 


Le philosophe n’en sait réellement pas plus que sa cuisiniére; 
si ce n’est en cuisine, ou elle s’entend réellement (en général) 
mieux que lui. Mais la cuisini¢re (en général) ne se pose point 
de questions universelles. Ce sont donc les questions qui font le 
philosophe. Quant aux réponses . . . Par malheur, il y a dans 
chaque philosophe un mauvais génie qui répond, et qui répond 
a tout. 
There is such a thing as an acceptable philosophy, a philosophy in the 
most usual sense of the term, a sort of universal wisdom which is derived 
from man’s everyday experience, but it is made up of nauseating truisms 
and testifies to the mediocrity of the human mind. This natural philos- 


ophy, 


la philosophie banale, spontanée qui se dégage au choc des 
événements, aux arréts du régime ordinaire de l’esprit (la 
briéveté et fragilité de la vie, l’impossibilité de concevoir le 
mélange d’ordre et de désordre qui parait dans I’expérience, 
les retours de fortune, l’injustice, etc.) est une production simple, 
béte comme tout ce qui est sincére et nature, et qui mesure au 
plus juste la véritable profondeur de l'homme. 


As for erudite philosophy, Valéry tells us that it is “but luxury and 
literature.” When he is in a bad humor, Valéry often makes us think 
of Pascal, of whom nevertheless he is none too fond. What shall we say 
of the curious title (in Cahier B 1910): “Recette pour détruire les phi- 
losophes?” This title announces an extremely original critical procedure: 
instead of permitting ourselves to be borne along by the reading of a 
philosophic work and, consequently, more or less seduced by the effect 
the author has on our imagination, we must refuse to be manipulated 
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thus, and even take the offensive, submitting the book to the demands 
of our own curiosity: 


On peut lire un livre de philosophie dans sa suite, comme 
un développement possible. Mais on peut, au lieu de le prendre 
ainsi, l’interroger ou l’aborder de questions que l'on s’est faites 
et lui demander des réponses. C’est 14 le danger des philosophes 
et nul n’y résiste. Cette épreuve est une épreuve de fonctionne- 
ment. On demande au systéme de jouer entiérement et de 
s'adapter 4 un besoin, non 4 un lecteur. 


In accordance with a desire Valéry has often expressed, it is the reader 
who then becomes the active character in this dialogue with the work. 
Each of us has within himself a little, belligerent Socrates who may 
rightly come to grips with the princes of thought. This is encouraging, 
and it is pretty much in this way that we are tempted to treat the author 
of Eupalinos. 

We are not surprised that Valéry always denied being a philosopher. 
He just barely consented to be called a “philosophe sportif.” But he 
did not succeed in remaining as ignorant as he would have liked. He 
read some philosophers, he has even spoken of some among them; he 
has superbly vilified Pascal; in Spinoza he has seen a poet and an archi- 
tect; Nietzsche excited and irritated him; above all he has praised Des- 
cartes in admirable terms several times, and, of course, in reconstructing 
has appropriated him: he has made him out to be a thorough-going 
egotist on the model of M. Teste. Nonetheless the fact remains that his 
contacts with philosophy were disappointing. He has given a very 
straightforward account of the matter in his Entretiens with Frédéric 
Lefévre (1926), in a letter to Father Gillet, maitre général des Fréres 
Précheurs (January 30, 1927), and repeated almost the same things to 
M. Jean Latour (September 1933). He claimed to be a self-taught man 
of inadequate culture, who, in the course of his readings, had experienced 
“more astonishment and disquietude than conviction.” The problems 
posed were without meaning for him. These “classical,” “traditional” 
problems did not seem to him worthy of attention, “at least in the form 
in which they are propounded by custom,” and he renewed his criticism 
of philosophical terminology and his accusation that philosophers pre- 
fer to “solve rather than propound.” 

However, Valéry had questions to ask, “very simple questions,” but 
he did not find that they had received “satisfactory answers.” He tried 
to solve them himself. Here is the point when, beneath the modesty, 
Valerian pride appears. Indeed, this attempt, this grandiose and noble, 
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perhaps presumptuous temptation, which consists in a man’s thinking 
alone without the assistance of other minds, is stamped, it seems to me, 
as a magnificent youthful dream. It arises from the same fervor which 
produced the character of M. Teste. “My ideas were formed between 
1892 and 1895. I refer to my way or method of judging,” Valéry said to 
Father Gillet. His mind had then “fastened on problems which strike 
it more strongly and directly than the cardinal problems of metaphysics.” 
Without ever specifying the problems concerned (although these may 
be surmised from the obsessive ideas which recur throughout his work), 
Valéry has often stressed the peculiar nature of what he called “my 
problems,” and set store on preserving their originality by distinguishing 
them from the “problems of others.” Basically he feels that all men act, 
or should act, in this way and should begin by ridding themselves not 
only of ready-made solutions but of questions which do not concern them. 
In Mélange, he mourns the time lost in this preliminary weeding out: 


Les trois quarts du temps de l’esprit se passent a se défaire 
de réponses apprises ou communiquées; méme de questions qui 
ne sont pas de nous; de difficultés importées et que nous ne 
ressentons pas, ou n’aurions pas inventées. 


In Poésie et pensée abstraite, he explicitly states that many of these 
problems (“let us say 40 per cent”) are “only seeming problems: I do 
not feel them. As for the rest, more than one of them appears to me ill 
propounded .. .” As for his own problems, they are strictly subjective. 
“A philosophy,” he states in Mémoires d’un poéme, this time tolerating 
the word, “is an extremely personal thing.” He has described in some 
measure its aspect as an irreplaceable thought: 


Je ne dis pas que j'ai raison. Je dis que je regarde en moi 
ce qui se passe quand j’essaie de remplacer les formules verbales 
par des valeurs et des significations non verbales, qui soient 
indépendantes du langage adopté. J’y trouve des impulsions et 
des images naives des produits bruts de mes besoins et de mes 
expériences personnelles. C’est ma vie méme qui s’étonne, et C'est 
elle qui me doit fournir, si elle le peut, mes réponses, car ce n’est 
que dans les réactions de notre vie que peut résider toute la force, 
et comme la nécessité, de notre vérité. 


These last words are revealing. Valéry is not far from Pirandello’s maxim: 
“Right you are, if you think so.” It is not astonishing that a philosophy 
which wills itself to be so jealously personal should result in a truth valid 
only for itself. But is it still a truth? Is it not rather what another play- 
right, Ibsen, called ‘a vital lie?” 

This is indeed the meaning of Valéry’s thought. A personal philos- 
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ophy, according to him, is one which is “intransmissible, inalienable, 
and which must be made independent of the sciences so that it may 
remain so.” It is an “essential principle” to make “for [oneself] alone 

- a sort of system.” It is disquieting to see the gulf between science 
and philosophy broaden in the mind of this passionate amateur of 
scientific knowledge. He had already said to Frédéric Lefévre: 


On peut concevoir un philosophe de trés grand style, qui 
n’aurait point de connaissances scientifiques, et ce serait un 
personnage bien intéressant. Peut-étre méme bien important. 


And he gave a definition of the philosopher which hallowed this con- 
crete subjectivism: 


Tout homme, de quelque degré de culture qu’il soit, qui 
essaie de temps 4 autre de se donner une vue d’ensemble, une 
vision ordonnée de tout ce qu'il sait, et surtout de ce qu'il sait 
par expérience directe. 


When he piously praised the memory of Bergson, he thanked him 


...d’avoir rendu le service essentiel de restaurer et de 
réhabiliter le goat d’une méditation plus approchée de notre 
essence que ne peut |’étre un développement purement logique 
de concepts . . . La vraie valeur de la philosophie n'est que de 
ramener la pensée a4 elle-méme! 


But a thought which owes nothing to science, is incommunicable and 
leads back to itself, is it still a thought? Or, again, can one think alone? 


Thus it would seem that Valéry’s problems are not ours, and should 
we attempt to take them up, he would be right in telling us that we are 
looking into what is none of our business. Essentially, this is what he has 
done in a polite way every time an exposé of his ideas was submitted for 
his approval. We must add that Valéry treated himself in the same 
fashion as he treated his commentators, and that he denied himself the 
right to explain his works: “Once the work has been published,” he 
said and said again, “the author has no more right than anyone else to 
interpret it. That is a point of view which I consider unshakable, since 
the work is a fact.” In the final analysis, Valéry maintains his independ- 
ence both from his interpreters and from his own work, which he re- 
gards as an accident of his intellectual activity, as its waste product. He 
said of his work, or of “what one refers to as such,” that it developed 
“at a distance from (a cété de) his main thinking.” He therefore ex- 
pressly refused to shed light upon “the one or other particular difficulty” 
which it presented. 
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On occasion, nevertheless, Valéry has toyed with the notion of co- 
ordinating his thoughts in a system. Something of this intent can be 
found in a preface to Variété, that of the edition of his collected works, 
where he excuses himself for the “systematic disorder . . . in any case 
rather convenient,” represented, in his eyes, by the chronological ar- 
rangement of the ordinary edition, and for which he substitutes a more 
methodical reclassification “by the affinities of the subjects”: “literature 
has been put with literature and politics with myths and dreams.” At 
the beginning of his Analecta, the author confesses to his friends that 
when jotting down his ideas, at earliest dawn, he “dreams quite vaguely” 
of “some composition or other of [his] views in the future,” of “a sort 
of Judgment Day” which will reduce “some to naught” and will con- 
struct “with the others the edifice” of what he had in mind . . . This 
unfulfilled promise is most clearly affrmed in the letter to Father Gillet; 
mention is made here of this mass of notes: “one part might — with 
much work and co-ordinating zeal, — constitute or represent the ‘System’ 
of my mind.” Since these sporadic impulses led to nothing, we cannot 
have a less fragmentary view of Valéry’s thought, or at least of the 
moments when its mobility hardened into definite formulas, until the 
day when the sum total of the famous notebooks is given to the public. 
It seems to me too that I see Valéry’s shade surge up to protest once 
more against this caricature of his intransmissible truth, in a supreme 
and pathetic refusal. Is this note of denial not audible already in the 
avowals he made to the public of the Franco-Russian studio: 


Je n’ai jamais publié, et sans doute, je ne publierai jamais 
l’ceuvre dont le titre ou le sujet serait: Le fond de ma pensée, 
— car le fond de ma pensée est mouvant, est acte, est incessamm- 
ent élaboré, travaillé par moi. I] est constitué, en réalité, par 
une volonté indéfiniment naissante d’analyse, d’expression toute 
personnelle. Il me serait méme mieux que difficile, dans |’état 
actuel des choses, de vous en donner la moindre idée, car cette 
ceuvre particuliérement personelle et perpétuelle, n'est, en 
somme, dans mon intention, comme dans le fait, qu’un travail, 
secret par sa nature méme, puisqu’il ne pourrait étre exposé ou 
expliqué sans devenir son propre objet. 


Ascetic egotism, whatever its rigor and its striving for lucidity, has for 
its price solitude. 


Some have thought they might escape this solitude by other than 
human means, by direct communication with a power which transcends 
them. Perhaps in Valéry’s harshness towards his own thinking, in the 
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ascesis of his method, in his intellectual — but solely intellectual — 
thirst for an absolute, lay the makings of a mystic. And you will recall 
how Madame Teste, in a magnificent flash of insight, imagined she could 
define her strange husband as “a mystic without God,” and how her 
confessor, dazzled by this intuition, dreamed of seeing this desert island 
inhabited one day without the knowledge of its Robinson Crusoe. But 
Valéry has always set himself against such an intervention. Like the 
prideful plane tree of his poem, 


Il dit “Non” par sa téte superbe. 


He assured Jean de Latour that he had never known metaphysical 
anguish, being a man for whom other kinds of anguish had sufficed, 
and told Father Gillet that he neither sought nor fled from religious 
faith: “I have sought to acquire a precise notion of it.” In his youth 
he had “had a look at a few mystics. It is impossible to speak ill of 
them, for one discovers in them what one brings to them.” Coming by 
chance upon Saint John of the Cross, through the verse translation of 
Father Cyprien, he once more makes it obvious how far removed he is, 
with that shade of ironic courtesy which hardly ever leaves him, while 
indicating clearly what seemed, to him, to divorce experimental mystic- 
ism from personal philosophy: 


Il ne m’appartient pas de connaitre de ces matieres si 
relevées. C’est la une doctrine essentiellement différente de 
toute “philosophie”, puisqu’elle doit se vérifier par une ex- 
périence, et cette expérience aussi éloignée que possible de 
toutes les expériences exprimables et comparables . . 


But he was more categorical concerning a curious person who exercised 
a considerable influence on certain French writers of the XIXth century, 
especially on Balzac, who even expounded his system in Séraphita, the 
most mystic of his novels. I refer to Swedenborg. In his preface to the 
book which Martin Lamm devoted to the Swedish illuminee, Valéry 
asked himself: 


Comment un Svedenborg est-il possible? Comment conce- 
voir qu’un homme . . . profondement cultivé . . . habitué .. . a 
observer la formation de sa pensée . . . tout en préservant la 
conscience des opérations de son esprit — ait pu ne pas discerner 
l'action méme de cet esprit dans les productions d'images, 
d’'admonitions ou de “vérités” qui lui venaient comme d’une 
source secréte? Ces productions sont étranges, sans doute, — mais 
non si étranges qu’on n’y puisse reconnaitre a la réflexion les 
éléments empruntés a l’expérience ordinaire de la vie. 
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Thus Valéry denied implicitly the existence of a supra-reality; for him 
it is only a dream woven from the most material elements of our exist- 
ence. He has, in this connection, confronted the universes made from 
the whole cloth in the manner of Swedenborg with “universes of scien- 
tific manufacture.” The latter are “more and more inhuman.” “The 
Swedenborgian universe” — and consequently every mystic universe — 
is “human, all too human.” Finally, just as he had criticized the philoso- 
phic vocabulary, Valéry even more vigorously rejected the language of 
mystics: 
Le vocabulaire mystique est bien plus évasif encore .. . 

la valeur attribuée aux éléments du discours est non seulement 

personnelle, mais émanée de moments ou d’états exceptionnels 

de la personne. 
The terms employed by mystics have a double meaning: a common 
meaning, and a second meaning, 


dont la résonnance ne se développe que dans les 

domaines “‘internels” d’une certaine personne. 
It is this “ambiguity” which permits “fhe effortless going and coming 
between two worlds.” Obviously it would be an unfortunate blunder 
to set about examining Valéry as a mystic unaware of his potentialities. 

Nevertheless, he seemed to admit of a certain mysticism in scientific 
theory and in the act of cognition. But this is a far broader use of the 
term: it no longer involves communication with the divine nature, but 
at the most an aptitude for grasping intuitively the structure of reality. 
Thus we find in Goethe, beside the philosopher and scientist, a mystic, 


mais un mystique d’une espéce singuliére, entitrement voué 

a la contemplation de l’extériorité. Il essaye de se faire une con- 

ception de la nature qui ne tienne ni de Newton ni de Dieu, — 

du moins du Dieu que les religions proposent. 
In the dialogue or L’Idée fixe, Valéry, referring to the theory of rela- 
tivity, tells the doctor that he asked Einstein for proof “that there is 
unity in nature;” the celebrated scientist replied: “It is an act of faith;” 
and, having been “delighted” by the conclusion of one of his lectures: 
“the distance between theory and experience is such that it is impera- 
tive to find architectural view-points,” Valéry explains to the doctor that 
he must understand by this that Einstein put his trust in “a superior 
flair,” which discovers certain “harmonies” or “symmetries,” “of obscure 
origin, but quite imperious,” and which makes him a kind of artist. 
There is some mysticism here (he concedes to the doctor), but only 
insofar as it may appear 
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. toutes les fois que nous faisons autre chose que... 
nous répéter ... , mais il s’agit ici d’un mysticisme 4 terme... 
surveillé, limité, utilisé comme tel . . . La nature de l’esprit 
fournit ce que refuse la nature des choses. La logique peut 
assurer notre marche dans une certaine direction, — mais elle ne 
donne pas la direction. 


This declaration should be recalled when we come to study more closely 
Valéry’s ideas on creation. 

Yet philosophy and even mysticism in the end obtained of Valéry 
a more indulgent hearing. He has granted that they have a certain 
value, but this, to the horror of philosopher and believer, has nothing 
to do with knowledge. Even in his Entretiens with Frédéric Lefévre, he 
had found “grounds for admiration” in the inventiveness, travail, art, 
and rigor called for in the creation of a system, and indicated that, in 
the absence of concordance with this thought, the reader could appreciate 
the system 


. comme il apprécierait un poéme, sous le rapport de la 
beauté intellectuelle, de la subtilité, de la profondeur .. . La 
philosophie m’apparait donc un probléme d’ordre et de forme. 


This is a view he will take up again in La pensée et l'art frangais. But 
he had developed it, above all, in his letter to Léo Ferrero which appears 
by way of preface to the latter’s book, Léonard de Vinci ou [auvre dart: 
this was the extremely fine essay entitled Léonard et les philosophes, soon 
supplemented by marginal notes, and which may be found in the third 
volume of Variété. After having shown that the philosopher opposing 
himself to the artist fails to understand himself, he has preferred to view 
the philosopher as a creator unaware of the fact, and has defined philoso- 
phy as “an art of ideas.” Even “the traditional abstractions,” which, we 
have seen, were on the whole despised by Valéry, are now ingeniously 
saved, when in the garb of an esthete he discovers in them “the works of 
Primitives.” There is a philosophic vocation which resembles the artist’s: 
“the philosopher is born as is the sculptor or the musician;” it is re 
grettable that he did not add: “as the restaurant owner is born,” so that 
a fitting modesty might be awakened in the cook he had previously 
exalted at the philosopher’s expense. Most philosophers may be placed 
in two categories: those who resemble musicians and those who resemble 
architects. The philosopher, like the artist, is distinguished by a “mode of 
sensitivity”: sensitivity to ideas and their analogies. Theirs is a philo- 
sophic enjoyment comparable to esthetic enjoyment, a “volupté de 
philosopher.” A perusal of the philosophers has no meaning unless we 
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seek “enjoyment or an exercise of the mind.” The refutation of celebrated 
philosophers does not destroy them entirely; there remain “works of art.” 
Philosophy is a literary genre to be ranked in the vicinity of poetry. Like 
poetry, philosophy is created—let us say rather, recreated—by the reader. 
We should be mistaken in thinking that this attitude towards the master- 
pieces of metaphysics is peculiar to Valéry; it would be easy to show that 
this method of reabsorbing the art of thought in art is accepted by more 
than one esthetician. 

As for mysticism, Valéry has indicated in his article on Father 
Cyprien that it approaches poetry, and extending his interpretation, he 
has agreed that 


. toute pensée abstraite ou approfondie ... peut... 
exciter une émotion. Il existe une sensibilité des choses intel- 
lectuelles: la pensée pure a sa poésie. On peut méme se demander 
si la spéculation se passe jamais de quelque lyrisme qui lui donne 
ce qu’il lui faut de charme et d’énergie pour séduire l’esprit a s’y 
engager. 


At bottom, all that part of the sciences which is hypothetical has more 
to do with poetry than with knowledge, in Valéry’s eyes, and is, like 
poetry, a spell bewitching the reader. 


Let us now examine the second way in which Valéry might be 
studied. Valéry’s opinion of this method, that of literary history, again 
expresses itself in a radical refusal. But a few remarks must first be made. 
Although Valéry himself did not explicitly distinguish between them, 
except belatedly in the first lesson of his course on poetics at the Collége 
de France, it is of moment to separate history from criticism. Some 
literary historians declare it impossible to write the history of con- 
temporary literature with any objectivity, for want of the necessary per- 
spective and sifting of documents. Certain malicious adversaries main- 
tain that these historians like to work only on the past, when time has 
destroyed enough documents to facilitate their syntheses and has gotten 
rid of witnesses who might protest their interpretations. So already the 
problem arises whether Valéry, whose work is not yet completely pub- 
lished, may legitimately pass over at once into history. But literary 
historians do not go so far as to oppose the study of a contemporary 
writer. They merely declare that he is, rather, a matter for criticism. 
Works in this category are frequently content to express a general judg- 
ment which rounds off (I am speaking of the most favorable case) a much 
more extensive and methodical investigation of facts and documents, and 
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this leads us back directly to the historical method. The life of the 
author is studied, and this is biography; the attempt is made to explain 
the work by the man, or the man by the work, two types of psychological 
criticism that history, generally understood, does not reject; the effects 
are sought of a certain number of causes, and one may go on in this 
direction from the criticism of influences to a sociological criticism also 
quite familiar to pure historians; or we try to establish the work’s stages 
of development or the creative process involved, and are thus embarked 
on genetic criticism which ties together, from the historical viewpoint, 
large numbers of factors; and if, finally, we do not limit ourselves to a 
strictly individual monograph and the author is situated in his epoch and 
in the succession of the epochs, we are still immersed in history. It is 
evident therefore that Valéry was justified in refusing to separate sharply 
history and literary criticism, since they require on the whole the same 
methods. The historical study of contemporary writers has as real obstacles 
discretion, respect for a man’s private life, and the protection of the law. 
At one side must be placed improvised criticism, in which taste and 
talent expend themselves at random, and which, when effective, can 
scarcely offer more than imprecise esthetic criticism. 


Literary history and pure history, whatever their limitations, with 
which historians are as familiar as anyone else, are activities whose useful- 
ness and interest cannot be seriously denied. Valéry’s pique has been 
exercised against them with its usual verve. Yet a closer look reveals that 
his condemnation has not all the range that has been claimed for it. We 
recall the stir aroused by the indictment to be found in the volume 
entitled Regards sur le Monde actuel (1931), to which must be added, 
beside various minor attacks here and there, the Discours de lhistotre 
delivered at the solemn distribution of prizes at the lycée Janson-de-Sailly, 
July 13, 1932. In striking phrases, and with rather too weighty arguments, 
Valéry found fault with historians’ lack of agreement. He paid no atten- 
tion to their concord (which makes possible the totality of knowledge) 
except in a slighting fashion: he saw in it a few “lucky shots,” “genuine 
accidents.” He misunderstood the role of history, accusing it of not 
allowing foresight, without which, according to him, it is only an “amuse- 
ment of the intellect.” And he appeared not to suspect that the historical 
method had been the object of particularly severe and exacting studies. 
In the delightful essay Au sujet d’Adonis, Valéry said incidentally: 


. . . l'histoire littéraire est tissue comme l'autre de légendes 
diversement dorées. Les plus fallacieuses sont nécessairement 
dues aux témoins les plus fidéles. Quoi de plus trompeur que ces 
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hommes véridiques qui se réduisent 4 nous dire ce qu’ils ont vu, 
comme nous l’eussions vu nous-mémes? Mais que me fait ce qui 
se voit? . . . Tout ce qui compte est bien voilé; les témoins et les 
documents l’obscurcissent; les actes et les ceuvres sont faits ex- 
pressément pour le travestir. 

Racine savait-il lui-méme ou il prenait cette voix inimitable, 
ce dessin délicat de l’inflexion, ce mode transparent de discourir, 
qui le font Racine, et sans lesquels il se réduit 4 ce personnage 
peu considérable duquel les biographies nous apprennent un 
assez grand nombre de choses qu’il avait de communes avec dix 
mille autres Francais? Les prétendus enseignements de l'histoire 
littéraire ne touchent donc presque pas a l’arcane de la généra- 
tion des poémes. Tout se passe dans l’intime de I’artiste comme 
si les événements observables de son existence n’avaient sur ses 
ouvrages qu’une influence superficielle. Ce qu'il y a de plus 
important—l’acte méme des Muses: est indépendant des aventures, 
du genre de vie, des incidents, et de tout ce qui peut figurer 
dans une biographie. Tout ce que l'histoire peut observer est 
insignifiant. 


Questioned in 1928 by Maurice Rouzand, Valéry scarcely went beyond 
this thought which he formulated in quite another style: 


L’histoire littéraire? Vaste fumisterie! L’histoire littéraire 
ne peut nous donner que des renseignements concernant les 
hommes, lesquels n’ont rien a faire avec leurs ceuvres. Par 
exemple, que Racine soit cocu ou non, cela m’est égal; cela ne 
m’apprend rien sur son ceuvre... 


At the foundation of history there is erudition. From this latter, 
Valéry always felt unconquerably removed. The source of his distaste is 
not hard to find: it is laziness. Valéry admitted it in a few delightful 
pages which explain how, during his youth, in 1894, when invited by 
Madame Juliette Adam to write an essay on Leonardo da Vinci, he pre- 
ferred to “attribute to the unfortunate Leonardo” his “own meditations,” 
to “put himself in his place,” rather than study him in detail 


tant la répugnance a de longs labeurs est ingénieuse .. . . 
Je ne me sentais pas pour l’érudition toute la ferveur qui lui est 
due. L’étonnante conversation de Marcel Schwob me gagnait a 
son charme propre plus qu’a ses sources. Je buvais tant qu’elle 
durait. J’avais le plaisir sans la peine. Mais enfin, je me réveillais; 
ma paresse se redressait contre l’idée des lectures désespérantes, 
des recensions infinies, des méthodes scrupuleuses qui préservent 
de la certitude. Je disais 4 mon ami que de savants hommes 
courent bien plus de risques que les autres, puisqu’ils font des 
paris et que nous restons hors du jeu; et qu’ils ont deux maniéres 
de se tromper: la notre, que est aisée, et la leur, laborieuse . . . 
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Valéry himself treats these reasonings as sophistry, but it remains an 
ironic courtesy. I think that true scholars, those who do not undertake 
research purely for its own sake, did not wait for Valéry before weighing 
the unequal value of their materials and suspecting the limitations 
inseparable from cross-examination of the documents. It seems to me, 
that in Valéry’s place, I would have used some other paradox against 
the scholars; I would have turned against them the reproach which 
Valéry gently applied to himself, for it is only too true that the long 
usage of a certain type of erudition establishes a mechanical, insect-like 
routine that turns it into a kind of industrious sloth; we find it in those 
so learned books which sag beneath the weight of their morose accumula- 
tions and in which it is so difficult to find an idea. True scholars are 
sober-minded and elegant, and are erudite only secondarily. Their 
patience has a goal and does not deserve the blame that Valéry has 
poured forth, for example, upon erudition in art; he sees in it 


une sorte de défaite: elle éclaire ce qui n’est point le plus 
délicat, elle approfondit ce qui n’est point essentiel. Elle sub- 
stitue ses hypothéses a la sensation, sa mémoire prodigieuse a la 
présence de la merveille; et elle annexe au musée immense une 
bibliothéque illimitée. Vénus changée en document. 


Isn’t this the same as complaining that the bride is too lovely? And must 
we remind Valéry of Baudelaire’s saying: ‘As for us, we do not believe 
that a work is lessened by being explained?” Who does not see the 
ambiguity hidden in his diatribe? Neither erudition, nor history, nor 
criticism are attempting to replace the work of art nor the emotion 
stirred by its presence. As for desiring that the study of art works should 
uncover the secret of creation, that is a false assumption of another sort, 
customary in Valéry, and which does not in the least correspond to the 
aims of history, nor even to those of esthetics. 


When Valéry wrote illuminating pages on writers and artists, no 
one looked for a vain display of erudition; what was sought were per- 
sonal views teaching us more about the painter than his models. The 
value of these pages is not diminished by the observation that Valéry’s 
information, if not his scholarship, is not always the most reliable. He 
may be forgiven for having placed on the right hand the abyss which 
Pascal saw on his left, and for not knowing how suspect this tradition 
is. But Stendhal must be read very inattentively if in his works no 
priest can be found but the abbé Blanés “who is neither . . . hypocritical 
nor simple-minded.” Elsewhere I have referred to this exaggeration, and 
have cited the names of three or four likable priests in Stendhal’s works. 
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Paul Arbalet also has pointed out to Valéry, in the “Rouge,” the example 
of two ecclesiastics “who lack neither faith nor wit.” Valéry has won- 
dered, too, why Stendhal did not devote himself “to the theater, to which 
everything inclined him.” Had he consulted a serious work, he would 
have been saved from making this naive remark. We know that Stendhal 
first dreamed of becoming another Moliére, and we possess his rough 
drafts for comedies; they show that he did well to abandon the theater. 
The expatiation on the legends from which literary history is spun 
follows, in the essay on Adonis, a passage on the tradition “of naiveté 
and of laziness” with respect to La Fontaine and handed down to us 
by the observers of his century. But is it possible that this legend against 
which Valéry protests, and which I have found no one credulous enough 
to accept, has not already been dispelled? I open at random a rather 
neglected critic, Saint-Marc Girardin; some twelve years before Valéry’s 
birth he gave a course at the Sorbonne on La Fontaine et ses fables, 
where I read this: . 


Il ne faut pas . . . croire que le poéte n’avait aucun plan 
et aucune régle dans la mani¢re de composer; que tout lui venait 
par inspiration; qu’il ne travaillait pas ses fables, mais qu’il les 
trouvait, pour ainsi dire, toutes faites dans son génie. L’idée que 
les vers de La Fontaine ne lui coftaient aucun travail et que le 
fabuliste produisait naturellement des fables, comme la vigne 
produit du vin, cette idée fait partie de la légende de La Fon- 
taine. 

The impression rather lingers that Valéry is battering down an open 
door, and opened long ago. 

By a curious contradiction, Valéry, when he feigned the belief that 
there did exist a history of literature all the same, has accused it of not 
being learned enough. He has stigmatized the omissions and oversights 
of which, in his eyes, it has been guilty. 

La Révolution a été faite dans les cafés.—-Encore une lacune 
dans l’Histoire.—En tout cas, une énorme lacune dans I’Histoire 
littéraire. Toute la littérature francaise, du XVII® a4 nos jours, 

a été fagonnée, fomentée contrélée par les salons et par les 

cafés. 

Well really, the part played by the salon in French literature seems to 
me rather a commonplace familiar to the merest schoolboy. As for the 
role of the cafés, this has been the subject of suppositions, though it has 
not been accorded the excessive importance Valéry would assign it, and 
many of them have been mentioned in connection with various literary 
schools . . . “Literary phenomena of the utmost importance are never 
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spoken of, such as the changes of taste in poetry.” I should say rather 
that nothing else is spoken of. Having insisted on the role of “artistic 
envy,” and decreed that art and love are “potentially criminal—or just 
aren't,” Valéry is indignant that “men dare to write histories of literature 
or of art without breathing a word about these matters;” every bacca- 
laureate candidate could quote Valéry celebrated examples of literary 
jealousy and could tell him, if not about the “poisons” of Sainte-Beuve, 
at least of the rivalry between Corneille and Racine. This does not mean, 
however, that Valéry was not right in pointing out the importance of 
the artists’ “ethics” and of their “emotional life of relationships.” He 
said excellent things on this point to the Société frangaise de philosophie. 
He noted that 


. .. malheureusement, cette vie est toujours dissimulée. I] est 
trés difficile, quand on n’a pas vécu la vie méme de I’art (et aussi 
quand on l’a vécue), de discerner exactement sa part dans les 
ceuvres. 

Il est clair que les facteurs qu’on désigne par les noms tra- 
ditionnels d’orgueil, de vanité, de jalousie ont une influence 
essentielle: que d’ceuvres doivent leur naissance ou leur avorte- 
ment a des effets de la sensibilité affective des artistes! 


All that is sufficiently known, and biographers have more often been 
blamed for exaggerating the influence of these factors. But what is 
interesting here is to note that Valéry, after these brutal negations, 
makes a sort of concession: if he does not recognize the value of literary 
history, at least he accepts a part of its material. 

He was to go farther, as is natural, in his course on poetics. He 
established an analogy between the literary life and the political life; 
he discerned in intellectual power a “very internal” policy and an 
“external, the latter being the affair of literary history, of which it 
should constitute a primal object of study.” In his course outline, De 
Penseignement de la poétique au Collége de France, he reproached 
literary history for lacking the precision which would free it from “a 
quantity of subordinate facts, and from points of detail or amusements, 
which have only quite arbitrary and inconsequential relationships with 
the problems of art.” Without disavowing his old grievances, and desirous 
of eliminating all biography, to the very mention of authors’ names, he 
found support in a second analogy, this time an economic one, to map 
out his idea of an Histoire approfondie de la littérature conceived as an 
Histoire de l'esprit en tant qu'il produit ou consomme de la “littérature.” 
By a strange paradox, Valéry has radically cut off the creation of the 
work, which is the writer’s doing, from the creation of its value, which 
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is the doing of the public. I think, on the contrary, that in spite of 
variations in taste and the errors of fashion, it is the work which imposes 
its value on the public. I see in this, even, the essential postulate of 
esthetic criticism. Be that as it may, for Valéry 


La connaissance des auteurs et de leur temps, l'étude de la 
succession des phénoménes littéraires ne peut que nous exciter 
4 conjecturer ce qui a pu se passer dans |’intime de ceux qui ont 
fait ce qu'il a fallu pour obtenir d’étre inscrits dans les fastes 
de l’Histoire des Lettres. S’ils l’ont obtenu, c’est par le concours 
de deux conditions que l’on peut toujours considérer comme 
indépendantes: l’une est nécessairement la production méme de 
l’ceuvre; l'autre est la production d’une certaine valeur de 
l’ceuvre, par ceux qui ont connu, goité l’ceuvre produite, qui 
en ont imposé la renommée et assuré la transmission, Ja con- 
servation, la vie ultérieure. 


While advocating education in Poetics, ‘a theory of literature,” as an 
indispensable preparation for literary history, he denied wanting to 
“substitute” one for the other or to set one “up against” the other; his 
object “would be to give to the latter an introduction, a meaning and a 
purpose all at once.” This was the triumph of esthetics over history, but a 
triumph tempered with clemency. 

Let us now take up Valéry’s attitude toward criticism, if indeed he 
has distinguished it from literary history, or his attitude to that portion 
at least which they may have in common: the application of historical 
methods, more or less widely understood, to the explanation of an author 
or of a work, quite apart from their position and their role in any 
chain of events or system of facts which oversteps their boundaries. 
Valéry has not a favorable opinion of criticism. In 1928, the conductor 
of a questionnaire, Maurice Rouzaud, asked different writers the em- 
barrassing question: “In what direction is criticism going?” Valéry replied: 
“To its ruin, I hope.” Fundamentally, he considers it impossible, useless, 
and perhaps harmful. He has given an example of its impossibility in 
Rhumbs. He imagines that, having entered an office on business, he 
writes several insignificant words, but that what he writes pleases him 
and leaves him with 


. . . ume envie d’écrire . . . Je sors, je vais. J’emporte une 
excitation a écrire qui se cherche une chose a écrire. Il vient des 
mots, un rythme, des vers, et ceci finira par un poéme dont le 
motif, la musique, les agréments, et le tout,—procéderont de 
lincident matérial dont ils ne garderont aucune trace. Quelle 
critique soupconnerait cette origine? La critique est-elle possible? 
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—J’entends cette critique qui nous servirait 4 nous-mémes, et 
nous ferait un peu concevoir comment nous faisons ce que nous 
faisons ... 


There is little need to stress to what a degree this example is faked. 
The material desire to form letters on a piece of paper cannot be the 
sole origin of a poem. But it may be granted Valéry that the causes of 
an act are no easier to unearth than the incident, however trivial it may 
be, which has unleashed a whole system of motivations. I suppose that the 
critics would reply that they are not particularly interested in what has 
led up to some action or other of an artist, but in the main elements of 
his work, and that these are perhaps more readily visible when they 
function in a whole series of productions. 

What cannot be denied is that we have no means for analyzing 
with any certitude the mental processes of an artist, nor, for that matter, 
of any historical figure, nor indeed of any human being. Applied psy- 
chology is a conjectural science. “We haven’t yet the necessary psychology,” 
as Valéry very properly declared to Maurice Rouzaud. Indications of 
this insufficiency could easily be gleaned among the remarks of Valéry, 
the moralist. 

Valéry wrote the rather cruel phrase: “biography is simpler than 
analysis.” But what is biography if not psychological? It would sink to a 
mere chronology devoid of meaning. Valéry does indeed seem to condemn 
the explanation of authors and their works by the study of their lives. 
Between the author and the man, he widens the breach that a Sainte- 
Beuve with his ingenious suppleness had tried to span. For Valéry, the 
works are “always falsifications, arrangements,” and the author is “never 
the man,” “fortunately” (he comments). They lead two separate lives. 
So the man permits of no conclusions concerning the author. “All criti- 
cism,” he said, “is subject to the hoary axiom: the man is the cause of 
the work,—as the criminal in the eyes of the law is the cause of the 
crime. They are much closer to being the effect.” Well yes, there is 
some truth in this paradox, but there is perhaps even more in its 
contrary. One might think that when Valéry states: 

Accumulez tous les détails que vous pourrez sur la vie de 

Racine, vous n’en tirerez pas l’art de faire ses vers 
he is making things too easy for himself: he chooses his example a little 
too well, and if he had taken Balzac, he would perhaps admit some 
connection between the Comédie Humaine and the life of Honoré, and 
between his novelist’s art and his experiences as an apprentice novelist; 
perhaps, too, he holds effects and causes excessively far apart. Valéry 
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sounded a truer note, and quite in the spirit of historical criticism, when 
he saw in the Adonis of La Fontaine a model of versification to which 
Racine perchance owed something. 

But the main accusation levelled by Valéry against biography is 
that “concerning what interests us most, it teaches us absolutely 
nothing ... ,” that is to say concerning the “genesis” of the works and 
this—it will be recalled—is what he had already said about literary history. 
Nevertheless, while seemingly insistent in this passage, he makes, rather, 
a concession: 


Davantage! La véritable vie d’un homme, toujours mal 
définie, méme pour son voisin, méme pour lui-méme, ne peut 
pas étre utilisée dans une explication de ses ceuvres, si ce n’est 
indirectment et moyennant une élaboration trés soigneuse. 

He does not tell us what precautions should be taken, but otherwise the 
critics, and Sainte-Beuve with them, could underwrite this transaction— 
which leads nowhere. 


After attending the lecture at the Sorbonne in which Gustave Cohen 
explained Le Cimetiére marin, Valéry preceded the publication of this 
commentary with a preface full of most flattering encomiums: 


Mon potme étudié comme un fait accompli, révélant a 
l’examen de l’expert sa composition, ses intentions, ses moyens 
d'action, sa situation dans le systéme de l'histoire littéraire; ses 
attaches, et l'état probable de l’esprit de son auteur. . .” 


(note the word: probable); but in the end he set up two contrary 
aspects of himself as artist: “being” and “appearing,” just as in the 
Franco-Russian atelier he had felt himself split between the “self” in 
question and the “other person” who was being spoken of. What Gustave 
Cohen, what any critic could attain, as Valéry need not have stressed, 
was not his true being, but only his appearance. 


Even more assuredly is it impossible for criticism to attain the being 
of a writer who has passed away. On this point, Valéry confronted the 
critic with the witness. Concerning Mallarmé and the splendid book 
which Albert Thibaudet devoted to his poetr}, Valéry, in his contribution 
to the Hommage published by the NRF after the death of the famous 
critic, declared that Thibaudet “had not known Mallarmé;” he 


. sen faisait une idée remarquablement étudiée, mais 
assez différente de la mienne . . . Cette circonstance me manifesta 
le contraste inévitable qui se produit entre les impressions d’un 
témoin et les déductions de ceux qui, plus tard venus, jugent sur 
textes, reconstituent la personne et les intentions d’un auteur, 
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le définissent “objectivement” et le placent enfin dans un tableau 
d’ensemble de la littérature. 


Valéry, moreover, is an exceptional witness. He was an intimate associate 
of Mallarmé’s, was captivated by his prestige, more or less cut the figure 
of a disciple, and has been looked on as the transmitter, if not of some 
portion of the master’s doctrine, at least of the heritage of his loftiest 
virtues. But most witnesses are mediocre, and Valéry has spoken of them 
cruelly; they are the observers of La Fontaine’s day who “naively and 
idly” would have passed on to us the picture of his alleged naiveté and 
laziness. ! 


On nous croque pendant un diner; ce feuillet passe 4 la pos- 
térité, tout habitée d’érudits, et nous voila jolis pour toute 
l’éternité littéraire. Un visage faisant la grimace, si on le photo- 
graphie dans cet instant, c’est un document irrécusable. Mais 
montrez-le aux amis du saisi; ils n’y reconnaissent personne. 


Valéry’s irritation must have been shared by many among the victims of 
the Goncourts or of Jules Renard. 

But, it will be said, if we may not infer the work from the man, 
can we not go back to the man from the work? No, replies Valéry once 
again. For him, the work is a “falsification,” and this could be sub- 
stantiated by reference to the numerous texts where Valéry has dealt 
with simulation, to which he attaches an extreme importance. We can 
content ourselves with more direct declarations. In Littérature he reveals 
the writer’s infidelity, more than that, the unreality of the thought 
expressed: 

L’“écrivain”: Il en dit toujours plus et moins qu'il ne 
pense. 

Il enléve et ajoute a sa pensée. 

Ce qu’il écrit enfin ne correspond a aucune pensée réelle. 

C’est plus riche et moins riche. Plus long et plus bref. Plus 
clair et plus obscur. 

C’est pourquoi celui qui veut reconstituer un auteur a 
partir de son ceuvre se construit nécessairement un personnage 
imaginaire. 

The value of the man has no common measure with that of the author: 
“We are much more (and at times much less) than what we have done!” 
Gide noted in his Journal the amusing and genuine rage of Valéry, after 
the immense success of his poems. He saw himself imprisoned in a 
formula which betrayed him: 


On veut que je représente la poésie francaise. On me prend 
pour un poéte! Mais je m’en fous, moi, de la poésie. Elle ne 
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m’intéresse que par raccroc. C’est par accident que j'ai écrit des 
vers. Je serais exactement le méme si je ne les avais pas écrits. 
C’est-a-dire que j’aurais, 4 mes propres yeux, la méme valeur. 
Cela n’a pour moi aucune importance. 


These familiar lines must be supplemented by the remark imbued with 
greatness wherein Valéry praises the silence of Mallarmé: 


Il est refusé aux plus profonds de s’admirer par le détour 
de la ferveur d’autrui, car ils sont la certitude en personne que 
nul autre qu’eux-mémes ne saurait concevoir ce qu’ils exigent 
de leur étre ni ce qu’ils espérent de leur démon. Ce qu’ils 
donnent au jour n’est jamais que ce qu’ils rejettent: les rebuts, 
les débris, les jouets de leur temps caché. 


Valéry often thought that publication lessened a man, and in the person 
of Monsieur Teste he created for himself the idea of a mind superior 
even to genius, but it is he himself who with magnificent harshness finds 
an expressive outlet at the beginning of the celebrated pamphlet: 


Ce qu’ils nomment un étre supérieur est un étre qui s'est 
trompé. Pour s’étonner de lui, il faut le voir,—et pour étre vu 
il faut qu’il se montre. Et il me montre que la niaise manie de 
son nom le posséde. Ainsi, chaque grand homme est taché d’une 
erreur. Chaque esprit qu’on trouve puissant, commence par la 
faute qui le fait connaitre . . . . Il va jusqu’A comparer les jeux 
informes de la gloire, 4 la joie de se sentir unique—grande 
volupté particuliére. 


He “dreamed then that the strongest minds . . . . must be unknown, 
misers, men who die without avowing.” But is not this the dream of a 
young man who despairs of achieving renown? Valéry has extended even 
to artistic creation the bitter sense of Vigny’s line: 


Seul le silence est grand, tout le reste est faiblesse. 


And this is the last word he used in reply to the enquéte of the magazine 
Littérature: “Why do you write?—Out of weakness . . . ” The idea of the 
public transforms the writer into a charlatan: 


Il y a toujours, dans la littérature, ceci de louche: la con- 
sidération d’un public. Donc une réserve toujours de la pensée, 
une arriére-pensé ot git tout le charlatanisme. Donc, tout produit 
littéraire est un produit impur. 

Tout critique est un mauvais chimiste qui cesse de se 
rappeler ce précepte, qui est absolu. I] ne faut donc jamais con- 
clure de l’eeuvre 4 un homme—mais de Il’ceuvre 4 un masque— 
et du masque a la machine. 
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At all events we find here another sort of concession and the principle 
of a method: by the study of the work one might reconstruct a fictitious 
personage, the one whom the author has tried to play, and this would 
perhaps clear the way for a criticism of personality. Whereupon one 
might pass on to what Valéry enigmatically terms “the machine.” 

But, all things considered, the reconstruction of the personality by 
means of the work leads, in Valéry’s eyes, but to myth. “The reconstruc- 
tion of a thinking being, based solely on the examination of texts, results 
in the invention of monsters .... ,” and we know that Valéry has 
expressly placed monsters among the myths, together with a number of 
celebrated entities. 

Then again, would Valéry tolerate a study of personality even by 
other means? Has he not reduced the person to a blend of psychological 
states? 

Criticism is without value, as a consequence, just as it is without 
utility, since it is powerless to make us “conceive in a slight measure 
how we do what we do”... . that is to say, since it cannot enter into 
the secret of creation. We again come on the idea that the only science 
consists in the ability to do, in “recipes.” Valéry will believe in criticism 
the day it can teach one how to write a perfect sonnet. Until then, it 
will not escape from verbalism, like philosophy, it will be “literature” in 
the pejorative sense of the word. Although he never said so with this 
contemptuous nuance, this is what stands clearly revealed by the fashion 
in which he once depicted different types of critic. This brilliant but cruel 
passage (Sainte-Beuve is not the only “intestinal” critic) is also a part 
of the Hommage to Thibaudet: 


La critique est une littérature dont la littérature méme est 
le sujet imposé . . . Tout ce qui existe en littérature en fait de 
genres et de modes se reproduit dans la critique. 


So there are “epic, lyric, realistic, impressionistic, dogmatic, and 
fanciful” critics. What a pretty enumeration, making many names leap 
to the mind: Valéry has placed Thibaudet among the lyrical, 


. +» mais son lyrisme critique était bien tempéré par le souci 
d’exactitude qu'il gardait de ses travaux premiers d’historien, et 
d’abord par un esprit de grande finesse, prompt a percer bientét 
toute enflure. 


Of this literature on literature, Valéry himself has given remarkable 
examples. Without ever having claimed to write history or even criticism, 
concerning many a writer and many an artist, and, occasionally, concern- 
ing philosophers, he has written pages filled with original insights and 
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exciting turns of phrase; he has retailed his personal memories, just like 
the witnesses he has treated so ill (see his essays on Mallarmé, his book 
on Degas), he has even used the testimony of others, sometimes of docu- 
ments, and just like the critics, he has come to perceive the man behind 
the work (this is most evident in his Stendhal). In vain, finally, does he 
condemn “the absurd mania for judging,” he has nonetheless delivered 
very clear-cut judgments. When asked his opinion of someone, he did 
not elude the question, he did not even attach the usual reservation: 
this is valid for myself only,” he pronounced sentence and “objectively” 
evaluated the work under consideration. In reply to Ernest Raynaud’s 
request for his opinion on Moréas, whose dream of a more concise stanza 
is not unrelated to Valerian density, the poet of Charmes gave this 
definition of the Stances: “poems whose essence it is to be supreme.” 
He characterized the ballades of Paul Fort by means of “their face of 
prose and their substance of song,” and praised the “poet in whom what 
is most French mingles with a certain spirit sprung from Shakespeare” 
for making manifest, in his Chroniques, “the poetic significance of 
history.” In practice, with more talent but not always more precision, 
when Valéry came close to writing criticism, he was unable to do it very 
differently from those whose failure he had noted. 


He did, however, propose at times an original method. Since to 
investigate the genesis of works is vain and the reconstruction of an 
author impossible, because, as he said of Goethe, “we must always hesi- 
tate to define anyone,” and since “we may only despair” in the face of 
the obstacles, he sought for a system which he has presented as “the 
most honest” and “the most reasonable.” To evoke a genius, one must 
enter into one’s own self. 


Quel autre que nous-mémes peut répondre quand nous 
appelons un esprit? . . . . Je sens que nous pouvons considérer 
les grands hommes qui nous dominent comme des étres qui sont 
seulement bien plus familiers que nous avec ce que nous avons 
de plus profond. Peut-€tre ne pouvons-nous rien faire de plus 
raisonnable, pour nous imaginer de les connaitre que de descendre 
en nous-mémes et d’y observer ce qui nous fait le plus d’envie dans 
l’ordre des désirs les plus relevés. C’est 14 supposer que le plus 
grand homme ne fait que remplir certaines lacunes dont la 
forme pourtant existe chez tous. Il existe dans chacun (c’est mon 
hypothése) , la place qui attend quelque génie. 


There is between him and ourselves a “similarity” which “permits us to 
grasp his efforts imaginatively.” After all, “Hercules had no more muscles 
than we, they were merely larger.” 
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Since each of us has his ego, the notions that may be held of great 
men are multiplied. “How many Napoleons has one not created.” ‘There 
is “an infinite number of possible Descartes,” a “multiplicity of plausible 
Descartes . . . We may therefore, each one of us, set up our own 
Descartes.” And it is in this way that Valéry has given us his Leonardo, 
his Descartes, his Goethe. But he has no illusions as to their resem- 
blance. “As for the true Leonardo, he was what he was... this myth 

-,” well, 


ce mythe, toutefois, plus étrange que tous les autres, gagne 
indéfiniment a étre replacé de la fable dans I’histoire. Plus on va, 
plus précisément il grandit. 
We might be tempted to see, in this resituating within history, a con- 
cession on Valery’s part. But he restricts himself to pointing out that the 
retrospective glory of Leonardo has been lit by the experiments of nascent 
aviation, and by the discovery in his manuscripts of the core of Fresnel’s 
theories and of the theorem of the composition of forces. 

Valéry seems to have pondered on yet another method. Instead of 
taking his stand on the similarity of minds, on another occasion he 
thought one might rely upon their differences. But perhaps this is still 
the same method, if the “lacunae” correspond to the “differences.’”” When 
le Capitole published in 1928 an Hommage a André Gide, Valéry excused 
himself with the plea of “burdensome and incoherent occupations” which 
prevented his praising “the most original personage and one of the most 
important authors of present-day literature,” and noting that, through- 
out thirty-five years of intimacy, their “differences have developed 
admirably,” to the point of constituting ‘a harmony,” he concluded that, 
had he been able, he “would have tried to depict Gide by using our 
differences as a method, this appearing to me the most precise, the most 
honest and the least infected by the absurd mania for judging.” This 
omission has been much regretted. Perhaps these differences would have 
been secretly compensated for by some less evident points of resemblance: 
a certain number of ideas held in common on the importance of form, 
the role of constraint in creation, the relations of classic and romantic, 
a classic ideal and an ethics of art which is rather puritanical or jansenistic. 

Whatever the brilliance of the essays which Valéry has devoted to 
a few great men, putting himself in their place, his procedure is not 
within the reach of everyone, and it may be understood that criticism 
prefers to remain aloof from the illusions as well as the seductions of 
a superior impressionism. These are lovely paintings which, as is fitting, 
resemble the artist more than the model. 
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Quite apart from the author and from the man, both impossible to 
get to know, there remains a directly accessible object of study, namely 
the works. Comparing the activity of the Stock Exchange with that of 
Literature, Valéry has taken pleasure in showing a whole system of 
speculation in “stocks” and an absurd rivalry in “the comparison of 
incomparables.” 


Ce sont les personnes ou les noms . . . . qui font toute 
l’émotion de ce marché; non les ceuvres mémes, que j’estime 
qu'il faudrait considérer parfaitement isolées les unes des autres, 
et sans regard vers leurs auteurs. L’anonymat serait la condition 
paradoxale qu’un tyran de l’esprit imposerait aux Lettres. 
“Apres tout, dirait-il, on n’a pas de nom en soi-méme . . . Nul en 
soi n’est Un Tel!” 


While awaiting this dictatorship of a new type, let us note the logical 
conclusion of Valéry’s critique of criticism. It inevitably leads the mind 
back to a pure consideration of the work, with no thought for its con- 
nections. This time, a significant step has been taken. We are on a new 
terrain, the terrain of esthetics. 


One might think we had reached the end of Valéry’s refusals. But 
esthetics found no greater favor in his eyes. In a meeting of the Société 
francaise de philosophie, March 2, 1935, when Valéry communicated some 
valuable Réflexions sur Art and took part in a lively discussion, the 
esthetician Charles Lalo undertook to draw from Valéry the avowal that 
esthetics exists; but he began by recalling that at a meeting of the 
Association pour l’Etude des Arts, where he had the good fortune to be 
seated near Valéry, Victor Basch greeted the latter with the “well-earned 
name” of “master of contemporary esthetics,” whereupon Valéry rejoined 
“that he wasn’t too well aware just what it meant to be the master of 
something that doesn’t exist.” Although Valéry responded, in answer to 
Lalo: “I did not deny the existence of esthetics, at least in general; I would 
have been much too afraid,” once again it was the quip which contained 
the serious element of his thought. This interpretation is confirmed, 
furthermore, by the rest of his reply to Lalo: 


Je me suis placé 4 un point de vue étroit et trés pratique: en 
quoi l’esthétique peut-elle servir soit 4 jouir davantage de l’ceuvre 
d'art elle-méme, soit 4 faire l’ceuvre d’art avec plus de puissance, 
de facilité? 


If one cannot derive, from the laws which might be established to link 
the living creature and the work of art, “a precise relationship with the 
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consumer or the producer, these laws have no utility and no justifica- 
tion.” We thus meet once more with the leitmotif of Valéry’s critique: 
true knowledge produces infallibility. He had already proclaimed this 
in Léonard et les philosophes, but in an aggravated form, to wit that 
the science of art, if it were possible, would replace art (somewhat as 
heuristics would replace science) . 


Si l’Esthétique pouvait étre, les arts s’évanouiraient néces- 
sairement devant elle—c’est-a-dire—devant leur essence. 


I know that a certain number of estheticians share this point of view 
in part. They believe that a valid esthetics would be superior to the 
arts; the latter would draw upon it for their means and their effective- 
ness; they would depend on it as the engineer does on mathematics and 
physics. In short, the arts would be applied esthetics. I believe that this 
too logical view is absolutely barren. There is most certainly in all art 
a principle of essential originality holding up, so to speak, as an obliga- 
tion for all creativity of this kind that it should not be assimilable to a 
group of classified procedures. This can be clearly seen, furthermore, in 
the frequent shiftings of ground that art has practised throughout its 
history; as soon as the surprising revelations of art have been imitated 
and in some measure make possible utilizable recipes, inspiration migrates 
to still virgin territory and so preserves its mystery. The role of esthetics 
is not, then, to explain the essence of artistic power in order to make it 
available; the esthetics of recipes is condemned once and for all by our 
experience, even though the desire for it has haunted quite a few artists 
themselves (for their personal use alone, however). Yet there is an 
applied esthetics, but it is much more modest; it is not art; it is, simply, 
criticism. If one may compare this application to others, one should not 
look in the direction of the physical or biological sciences, but toward 
the so-called normative sciences, logic or morality. I do not claim that 
the latter are not difficult to construct, but in any case their legitimate 
right to exist has not been prejudiced by the attempts which may have 
been made to reduce them to bodies of fact, whether psychological, 
sociological, juridicial, ethnographic, or philological; it is by reference 
to them that a critique of values can be conceived and is actually 
practised, not to mention a critique of personality which also has its 
equivalent on the esthetic side, if one may place the artist and the poet 
beside the scientist and the inventor, on the one hand, and on the 
other beside the hero, the sage, and the saint. 

It is worthy of note, too, that Valéry on one point diverges from 
the illusion of those who see art as a deduction from esthetics; for him, 
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the establishment of this science would cause the arts to disappear; 
before it they “would of necessity fade away.” Why? It is none too easy 
to make Valéry explain. Perhaps because, faced with total knowledge of 
the means of creation, the supreme artist would abstain? Or could it not 
rather be because a certain indetermination is judged by Valéry, although 
he is possessed by the demon of precision, to be essential to the spell 
of art? We shall encounter this curious paradox of his thought again, in 
connection with his poetry. 

However, as is his usual custom, Valéry, after having denied true 
esthetics, politely recognized some sort of existence for the science of art. 
Invited to inaugurate the second Congrés international d’Esthétique in 
1937, he said: 


L’Esthétique existe; et méme il y a des esthéticiens. 


The second half of his sentence was not too reassuring. Just as he had, 
at the Société frangaise de philosophie, blamed “classical esthetics” for its 
“entirely dialectical origin,” Valéry here attacked “philosophic esthetics,” 
which, said he, 


nous offre le type méme d’un développement abstrait 
appliqué ou infligé 4 une diversité infinie d’impressions concrétes 
et complexes . . . elle ne parle pas de ce dont elle croit parler, 
et dont il n’est pas démontré, d’ailleurs, que l’on puisse parler. 


Valéry, it is true, made another concession, but Valéry’s concessions 
rarely have any bearing on what one is really asking of him. He admitted 
that esthetics 


fut incontestablement créatrice . . . Qu’il s’agisse des régles 
du théatre, de celles de la poésie, des canons de I’architecture, 
de la section d’or, la volonté de dégager une Science de l'art, ou 
du moins, d’instituer dés méthodes, et, en quelque sorte, 
d’organiser un terrain conquis, ou que l'on croit définitivement 
conquis, elle a séduit les plus grands philosophes. C’est pourquoi 
il m’est arrivé naguére de confondre ces deux races, et cet 
égarement n’a pas été sans me valoir quelques reproches assez 
sévéres. J’ai cru voir dans Léonard un penseur; dans Spinoza, 
une maniére de poéte ou d’architecte. 


We do not ask of Valéry to prove that a painter is a philosopher or a 
philosopher a musician. A creative esthetics, according to him, should be 
something entirely different, it should be a set of principles enabling 
one to become a great poet or a great musician, or, rather, providing 
the means for composing a flawless poem or an incomparable sonata. 
Valéry had expressed his opinion more forthrightly when he under- 
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took, at the beginning of his oration, a criticism of the possibility of an 
esthetics based on the indefinable character of pleasure. 


Le plaisir . . . comme la douleur . . . sont des éléments 
toujours bien génants dans une construction intellectuelle. Ils 
sont indéfinissables, incommensurables, incomparables de toute 
facon. Ils offrent le type méme de cette confusion ou de cette 
dépendance réciproque de l’observateur et de la chose observée, 
qui est en train de faire le désespoir de la physique théorique. 


Without examining this view, isn’t it obvious.that a prejudicial objection 
of this same nature could be made against all knowledge? Every definition, 
as it proceeds from term to term, finally comes to indefinables, to 
primary facts, to the residues of experience. With the recognition that 
his analysis led only to negations, and recalling in this connection that 
there are numbers which analysis can define in no other way, esthetic 
pleasure thereupon appeared to Valéry as “a form of pleasure which 


cannot be explained. . . 
found insight: 


and he concluded this passage with a pro- 


Je n’ose pas dire que 1|’Esthétique est l'étude d’un syst¢me 
de négations, quoiqu’il y ait quelque grain de vérité dans ce dire. 
Si l'on prend les problémes de face . . . celui de la jouissance et 
celui de la puissance de produire la jouissance, les solutions 
positives, et méme les seuls énoncés nous défient. 


If the formulation of these problems defies our powers, perhaps it is 
because, essentially. they must transcend us. Like inventiveness in the 
sciences, like generosity in our deeds, inspiration in art requires a leap 
which shall make of it something other and more than the analysable 
circumstances of its apparition. Whatever name you give to this dichotomy, 
I do not think that admiration can arise without it, and where art is 
concerned I believe the most positive esthetics should take the fact into 
account and, under penalty of declining to a mere set of recipes, should 
cherish in its definitions the presence of this little circle of mystery 
whose charm has no bounds. A place must be reserved in esthetics for 
shadow, not out of mysticism, but from an understanding of that thirst 
for the absolute which drives the artist on, of the requirements of 
exaltation in the admirer, of the freedom of action which creation must 
enjoy. In this respect esthetics is certainly negative, since it renounces 
any attempt to rival art. But it is positive insofar as it reveals the actual 
characteristics which a work should manifest in order to deserve admira- 
tion. I distinguish, on the other hand, a negative esthetics, fixing 
conditions apart from which a work is not viable, but whose observance 
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does not necessarily assure the work’s preeminence. 

Considering esthetics, not as it ought to be but as it is, Valéry pro- 
posed to the Congrés d’Esthétique that the many books dealing with 
these problems be classified in three groups: the first, which he calls 
Esthésique, concerning the study of sensations; the second is Poetics, or 
rather Poiétique, which concerns the production of works of art; a third 
would treat the problems in which Esthésique and Poiétique tangle. We 
know that Valéry adopted the term “Poetics” as a name for his teaching 
activity at the Collége de France. The program which he set himself was 
as much a program of “research” as of “teaching.” He proposed “much 
less to solve the problems than to propound them” (unlike the philoso- 
phers, it will be recalled). It was necessary to explore “the entire field 
of the expression of ideas and of emotions,” to examine the “innermost 
labors of the author” and “the innermost reaction of the reader,” as well 
as the “cultural milieux” where literature develops, and above all “the 
comparative analysis of the mechanism . . . of the writer’s act,” and of 
the other less clearly defined conditions which the act seems to demand, 
“inspiration,” “sensibility,” etc. It seems that Valéry this time more or 
less admitted, under another name, the existence of a literary esthetic, 
although as one can see he has conceived this latter less as a study of 
the validity of operations and as an appreciation of values than as an 
analysis of the spirit and as a psychology of art. He has even based it on 
“personal observation” and “introspection,” “provided one attempts to 
express them with as much precision as he is able.” It is piquant to see 
how at the last moment the ego of Valéry, who in truth had never 
strayed very far from it, installs itself at the heart of a knowledge which 
he had condemned for its uselessness. 

We are all the more pleased thereby since we do not think of asking 
Valéry’s esthetics to supply any “recipes,” in his eyes the only guarantee 
of knowledge, and since on the contrary we are going to question him 
concerning his entirely personal conception of poetry, in order the better 
to understand his works. 

We have seen that for Valéry esthetics is not the basis of criticism, 
but either an ideal and inaccessible art in all its excellence, an art of 
arts, or, in his particular case, a special psychology based above all on 
his recollections and on the analysis of them. Although Valéry has at 
times expressed excellent judgments on the works of certain writers, he 
has never formulated a theory of esthetic judgment. At the most he has 
judged absurd “the mania for judging.” So we cannot call him to witness, 
when we try to estimate the value of his work. 
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Furthermore, he has frequently insisted on the “uselessness of 
studies of poetry.” In his Préface 4 ’Anthologie des poétes de la N.R-F., 
he has drawn up a veritable indictment against “those men with no 
great appetite for poetry” who have undertaken to investigate or teach 
these matters, whose studies “let slip the essential” and who at most may 
reveal “scholarly originality.” As can be seen, the tone is not the same 
as at the Congrés dEsthétique, where Valéry presented himself as a 
mixture of ignorance and ingenuity. This time he had to please poets, 
not professors. And poets are pleased by harsh words concerning pro- 
fessors. No one is harmed in this nocturnal fencing with phantoms. It 
happens on occasion that the absent-minded poet cleaves himself in 
twain: was it advisable to cast such a disdainful eye on the enumeration 
of the “obvious means used by poets,” the listing “of frequencies or 
omissions in their vocabulary,” when oneself one has praised Monsieur 
Cohen for having pointed out in Le Cimetiére marin “the recurrences of 
terms which reveal the characteristic frequencies and tendencies of a 
mind (among all other certain words resound within us like the har- 
monics of our deepest nature) .” Elsewhere it is experimental phonetics 
which he blames, without asking himself (yet he had some relationship 
with the University of Montpellier) if one celebrated linguist has not 
done more than anyone else to free the analysis of versification from the 
ravings of the laboratory. As to the manner in which poets are studied 
and recited in schools, Valéry has satirized it some ten or twenty times. 
Let us take just one quotation from the article on Father Cyprien. 
Valéry imagines that for a century past a line of Boileau has been 
impressed on French youth, and he picks it out for special mention: 


Et mon vers, bien ou mal, dit toujours quelque chose 


using it as a pretext to affirm that during this time “the spell-binding 
powers of language were utterly unrecognized,” “the diction of verse 
unknown or outlawed, or confused with declamation,” and he explains 
the manifestations of authentic poetry “during this period given over 
to the absurd” as due to “successive rebellions,” 


non seulement contre les arbitres du godt public, mais contre 
la majorité de ce public d’autant plus insensible aux graces 
essentielles de la poésie qu’il avait été plus instruit aux lettres, 
pompeusement et ridiculement qualifiées d’“humanités.” 


Here at least, is a type of explanation known in literary history, but 
which will not make specialists envious of Valéry. Yet it is the pupils 
this disparaged pedagogy had formed, who ensured for Valéry the 
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success which his own contemporaries did not offer Mallarmé. 
Although Valéry scorns criticism, he has not always refrained from 
offering it. Let us hear it. First of all he asks for our attention: 


-.. ce n’est pas l’admiration qui importe, c'est l’attention . . . 
qui aboutit 4 un jugement favorable ou défavorable, mais 
l’attention sérieuse, le travail mental provoqué . . . 


Apropos of Mallarmé he tells us that 


. . « le devoir de quiconque prétend parler au public des 
ouvrages d’autrui est de faire tout l’effort qu'il faut pour les 
entendre. 


There is a less trite piece of advice in a passage which takes up one of 
the most passionate preoccupations of Valéry: 


L’objet d’un vrai critique devrait étre de découvrir quel 
probléme I’auteur (sans le savoir ou le sachant) s’est posé, et de 
chercher s'il I’a résolu ou non. 


To the extent that Valéry admits one may judge, it is less the work 
which should be appreciated than the activity producing it: 


Un ouvrage est une section d’un développement intérieur 
par l’acte qui le livre au public, ou par celui de le juger achevé. 
Le critique doit juger cet acte et non l’ceuvre. Ainsi le magistrat 
ne juge pas le meurtre méme ou le larcin commis, mais il juge 
l'état de celui dont les coupables réveries ont di tout 4 coup 
s‘interrompre et se décharger dans une action criminelle. Il 
apprécie la résistance d’un certain seuil. 


Finally, Valéry has laid down the attitude desirable in the critic with 
regard to his public. It is to the latter the critic should turn rather than 
to the author. 


Le critique ne doit pas étre un lecteur, mais le témoin d’un 
lecteur, celui qui le regarde lire et étre md. L’opération critique 
capitale est la détermination du lecteur. La critique regarde 
trop vers l’auteur. Son utilité, sa fonction positive pourrait 
s'exprimer par des avis de la forme suivante: Je conseille aux 
personnes de telle complexion et de telle humeur de lire tel livre. 


There is here in embryo a dietetics and a therapeutics. 

It can be seen, as is natural in an esthetician who reduces esthetics 
to psychology, that Valéry advances in the direction, alternately, of 
author and of admirer. If esthetics were regarded, on the contrary, as 
offering guiding principles for evaluation, in that case criticism should, 
in our opinion, direct its attention to the literary work. 
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The fluctuations in the opinion of Valéry concerning the disciplines 
which may be applied to the study of literature, do not affect his funda- 
mental intent. His answer emerges from a large number of texts and it is 
perfectly clear: it is a refusal. Whatever the method considered, it is 
bluntly accused of impotence. This attitude is fundamental and universal. 
I believe there would be little risk of exaggeration in characterizing all 
of Valéry’s thinking as a system of rejection. That in no way hinders 
its possessing fixed points or circles of ideas around which it invincibly 
and obstinately revolves; as he very rightly said, he has “his problems,” 
but for scarcely any of them did he feel tempted to offer a definitive 
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solution, settled once and for all. Perhaps one should go further and see 
in this, in harmony with his own view, the movement of the mind itself, 


(Translated by Reed Law) 
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